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SEVERAL years ago, while engaged in making a collection for the 
American Museum of Natural History illustrating the art of the Da- 
kota, the writer whiled away the tedious hours of long journeys over 
the open plains of the reservations and the leisure moments around 
the camp-fires by confidential discussions with a few old men who 
seemed to live entirely in the past. These discussions always turned 
to those phases of life known to us as ethics, philosophy, and religion. 
The quick subjection of the Indian, with its consequent destruction 
of his native economic and political life, has rather intensified his re- 
flective and religious activities than otherwise, by restricting all other 
outlets to individual aspirations and emotions. I have heard expres- 
sions from them which among us would be regarded as evidences 
of those cynical scepticisms toward the ultimate moral and religious 
sanctions for social practices which an extensive acquaintance with 
the ways of different orders of man begets among many of our 
associates. It seems clear that mere contact with our civilization has 
increased the breadth of the view of the Indian and made him more 
critical in his attitude toward his own traditions and more liberal in 
his attitude toward ours. At the same time this condition has sharp- 
ened his interest in speculation and observation as to the true state 
of affairs in the unseen world. For these reasons we may expect the 
religious ideas now current among these people to be modified forms 
of their ancient beliefs, but the mode of thought and the method of 
speculation by which these ideas are realized seem to be a survival 
of the past. It is for the purpose of illustrating this method and men- 
tal attitude that two of the philosophical conceptions of the Dakota 
are discussed in this paper. If the reader finds the account vague and 
unsatisfactory, the writer will feel that he has in a measure succeeded 
in presenting the ideas in their true relation as they stand before the 
minds of the Dakota. 
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THE WHIRLWIND MOTH. 


The Dakota believe that there is a close relation between the 
whirlwind and the fluttering wings of a moth. The cocoon is 
regarded as the bundle or mysterious object from which a power 
similar to that of the whirlwind emanates. I was told that the 
observed facts as to the emergence of the moth from this bundle 
were in themselves evidences of the sacred character of the moth 
because it had power to escape from an inclosure. Like the wind it 
could not be confined. It represents, from this point of view, the 
kind of power desired by the Indian : viz., to be intangible, invisible, 
and destructive like the wind. The relation of this insect to the 
whirlwind is vague and naive like most primitive ideas. Some individ- 
uals said specifically that the whirlwind was caused by the fluttering 
wings of the moth. On the other hand, some of the best informed 
men explained the case differently. They took the view that it was 
the wind that was the real power. There was a deep mystery in the 
wind, since it was intangible and visible only in its effects. The 
moth by its wings reproduced the phenomenon of the whirlwind, or 
received from it power to rise in the air, etc. Then all the other 
mysterious acts of the moth were explained by its rapport with this 
power. 

The idea of the power of the whirlwind as expressed by the Dakota 
is an interesting psychological fact. The whirlwind to which they 
refer is always the harmless little whirl that one sees upon the plains 
every clear day. The long slender column of dust betraying its 
presence makes a profound impression upon the Indian. In the 
whirlwind somehow and somewhere resides the power to produce 
confusion of mind. How this idea arose is not known, but the 
Indian seems to see a resemblance between the visible aspect of the 
whirlwind and the subjective experience in a confused state of mind. 
When aman loses his presence of mind he is said to have been over- 
come by the power of the whirlwind. As this misfortune often befell 
a man in battle, it became the prayer of the Indian that the minds of 
his enemies should be confused. 

The buffalo bull is said to pray to the power of the whirlwind 
before going into a fight. The proof of this is again in observed 
phenomena, since as a preliminary to an encounter the bull paws the 
earth, every now and then deftly scooping up the dust with his hoof 
and driving it straight up into theair. From a distance this bears a 
striking resemblance to the effect of a whirlwind. The interpreta- 
tion placed upon this act by the Indian is that the buffalo is praying 
to the power of the whirlwind to give him power over his enemies. 
According to this conception the praying is really an imitation, an 
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outward duplication of the visible part of the effects of the power. 
The assumption in this case would be that the Indian would pray to 
the whirlwind in the same manner: that is, throw up a handful of 
dust in imitation of the whirlwind. But we must not forget that our 
primitive philosopher is proceeding by deduction, or rather following 
out a traditional line of thought for the interpretation of observed 
phenomena. 

As previously indicated, the same interpretation is placed upon 
the moth. It seeks to secure the aid of the whirlwind by imitating it. 
The symbol of the prayer to this power is the cocoon from which the 
moth comes. The cocoon was often taken with a portion of the twig 
or surface upon which it was found, wrapped in an eagle plume, or 
down, and worn on the head. This was regarded as a perpetual 
prayer to the power of the whirlwind. It was also the custom to carve 
the image of the cocoon in wood, to model it of buckskin and decorate 
it with beads, or to represent it graphically. John G. Bourke reports 
such an object on a war shirt taken from a Sioux, in his paper on the 
Apache medicine-men.' The graphic symbol is found in the decorative 
art of the Dakota. In Mallery’s paper on sign writing is a drawing 
representing Whirlwind Bear in which the symbol is placed over the 
head of a bear.? This author is slightly mistaken, however, in the sig- 
nificance of the symbol. 

By some individuals it is believed that the bear has the power of 
the whirlwind. In some cases the assertion is made that it is the 
bear that controls this power, and that one must pray directly to the 
bear for aid of this kind. Sometimes a person will receive power from 
the bear in a dream or vision and thus come to have the aid of the 
whirlwind because of the conceived relation between the two. This 
will change the symbolic acts of the warrior, as he will now paint his 
face with the symbols of the bear and then appeal to the power of 
that animal that the confusing whirlwind may place his enemies at 
his mercy. 

As noted by Mr. Mooney, the mystic character of the whirlwind 
is a conception common to the Indians of the Plains. This writer 
quotes three songs in which the following occur : — 


I bring the whirlwind with me. 
Our father the whirlwind. 
There is dust from the whirlwind. 


The same author mentions that in the affair at Wounded Knee, 
Yellow Bird, a prominent man among the hostiles, stooped, and 


' Ninth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
® Tenth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, fig. 962. 
® James Mooney, Fourteenth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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scooping up a handful of dust, threw it up into the air. By the 
soldiers this was said to have been a signal for battle, but the writer 
has been informed from several sources, both Indian and white, that 
a companion of Yellow Bird, seeing that trouble was about to occur 
between them and the soldiers, said to him: “ Now is the time to 
work your power, if you have it.” The act was a symbolic appeal 
to his medicine for aid. 

A Blackfoot myth contains the fol!owing incident :— 

A woman went out after water. She saw a small whirlwind com- 
ing towards her. As she watched it she saw a little boy running 
along in the centre of the dust whirl. He spoke to her, saying: 
“ Mother, I know what you said about having more children, but it 
will be different with me. I shall be your next.” After this she 
was with child. 

In other myths of the same tribe occurs the incident of the buffalo 
either shaking or pawing dust straight up into the air “like a whirl- 
wind.” 

Among the Blackfoot we find the idea that there is a relation 
between the moth and sleep, but the psychological conception of its 
power as found among the Dakota is wanting.!_ The moth is appealed 
to when the Blackfoot desire to have dreams. With them power is 
always conferred in a dream. The medicine-men claim to use the 
power of the moth in making childbirth easy, producing abortion, 
preventing conception, etc. Sometimes if a medicine-man wishes a 
woman to have children, he prays to the power of the moth and slyly 
sits upon the woman’s blanket. Among the Dakota the power of 
the whirlwind is appealed to in case of misplaced love. Even in 
such cases it is believed that the mind of the female is confused 
to such a degree that she cannot resist the pleadings of the lover. 

The most effective love charms and formulz among the Blackfoot 
are spoken of as Cree Medicine, and are regarded as having origi- 
nated with the Crees. In the mind of the Blackfoot, at least, these 
are associated with the idea of the power of the moth. The image 
of a moth is sometimes worn on the head of a man in the belief that 
the power will pass into any woman the wearer may fix his mind 
upon and cause her to become pregnant. 

The Arapaho use the same word for whirlwind and caterpillar, be- 
lieving the latter to cause the former.2, Among the Gros Ventre, a 
division of the Arapaho, the writer found an axe ornament worked in 
quills. On one side of it was the head of the buffalo. A ray extended 
upward from the tip of his horn connecting with an insect hovering 
about. The owner explained it as representing a rapport between the 


1 G. B. Grinnell, American Anthropologist, vol. iii. No. 4. 
2 Kroeber and Dorsey, 7raditions of the Arapaho. 
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buffalo and the moth. He explained that these were two great pow- 
ers and that they were in sympathy with each other. The whole 
represented a dream or vision by one of their ancestors in which the 
ancestor was given power by these mythical creatures. The Gros 
Ventre decorate the backs of their tents with a cross representing 
the Morning Star. The Blackfoot use the same decoration but are 
confused as to its significance. Some of them claim that it represents 
the moth and is the symbolic prayer for sleep and mystic dreams, 
others that the symbol is the Morning Star. The latter is doubtless 
correct because it figures in the Blackfoot myths as such. Yet the 
same symbol is often used to represent the moth. However, the cor- 
rect way to use the moth, or sleep, symbol is to cut from raw hide an 
image of the insect and hang it from the back pole of the lodge by a 
thong. 

Unfortunately the writer has not sufficient material for a compar- 
ative discussion of the conception of the relation between the moth 
and the whirlwind. That it anywhere takes the peculiar psychologi- 
cal form as found among the Dakota is doubtful. As is well known, 
the dragon-fly figures in the symbolic art of the Plains, but among 
the Dakota, at least, it is not connected with the idea of the whirl- 
wind. With them it is venerated as a being possessed of the power 
to escape a blow. They say it cannot be hit by man or animal, 
neither can the thunder injure it. Hence, this dragon-fly is also in 
touch with a power the Indian covets. 


THE POWER OF THE ELK. 


In the days of their prosperity the young men of the Dakota 
prayed for power over the sexual passions of women as much as for 
power over the arms of the enemy when on the war-path. Their 
ideals and ambitions as revealed in myth and ritual lead to the 
impression that they gave far more than half their energy to the for- 
mer. Love and sexual desire were interpreted, after their mode, as 
manifestations of the working of some magic or supernatural power. 
When one young person was drawn toward one of the opposite sex 
by a power too strong to be resisted, it was considered certain that 
the object of this passion had the use of some charm or the aid of 
some unseen power that produced the desired result. On the other 
hand, it was regarded as almost useless to resist such a power. The 
psychological effect of the consciousness of this idea in the mind of 
the woman, at least, must have made the lover’s conquest easy. A 
number of mythical creatures were supposed to manifest similar 
powers over the sexes. The chief of these was the bull elk. 

The Dakota have observed the influence of male animals over the 

females of their kind. When pairing, the buffalo bulls are said to 
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have rounded up the cows, approached them with pawing and other 
manifestations of anger. Then a bull would throw up dust with his 
forefeet, producing an effect similar to that of a small whirlwind, 
and, having summoned to his aid the power of the whirlwind, would 
turn away. As he moves away a cow leaves the bunch and follows 
him. Likewise, the stallion is said to have power to herd the mares, 
lead them about, and subject them to his will. His power is sup- 
posed to have been given by the thunder horse, or the thunder. The 
spider was also regarded as a power in influencing women because 
of his cunning. Yet above all stood the male elk. He travelled 
alone. At times he would stand on a hill and call or whistle in tones 
similar to those of the Indian flageolet. This call would bring the 
females to his side. From the Indian’s point of view he seemed to 
draw them from afar in some mysterious manner. They say that he 
draws them with his flageolet. The flageolet thus becomes a court- 
ing charm, but it is the power of the mythical elk that is appealed 
to and symbolized by the music. It is well to note that while the 
elk is taken as the incarnation of the power over females, the real elk 
is regarded only as the recipient of such power. The power itself is 
conceived of in the nature of an abstraction similar to our conception 
of force. The fact that the elk seems to act in conformity with the 
laws governing this power is taken as evidence of its existence. 
Then the idea of the Indian is that the elk possesses the knowledge 
necessary to the working of the power. Thus a mythical, or hypo- 
thetical elk, becomes the teacher of man. 

In the following account it is to be understood that the dream 
man who confers the power of the flageolet is the mythical elk him- 
self. 

In the Minnesota Lake country a long time ago, near the falls of 
the Mississippi, was a Sioux camp. In this camp there was a young 
man who, as an orphan, had been reared by his grandmother. The 
family was poor. The young man fell in love with the daughter of a 
wealthy man. She refused him. One day she ridiculed him and 
said, “‘ You are too poor to have a sweetheart; go lie with your 
grandmother.” 

The young man returned to his grandmother’s tipi, put his robe 
over his head, and grieved. When his grandmother came in with 
wood she saw that he was in trouble. 

“Why so sorry? Come, eat some meat,” she said. 

The young man explained his misfortune to her. 

“ Well,” she said, “I told you not to approach that girl. Why did 
you not listen to me? You are poor. You have no good clothes. 
You do not make a fine appearance.” 

As the young man continued to grieve, the old woman said to him, 
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“Now you must fast. Send out for some one to make a sweat 
house.” 

The sticks were brought and a sweat house fixed up. The young 
man was requested to gather some sage grass and spread it all around 
inside of the sweat house. Then the stones were heated, the young 
man entered, and took the sweat. 

When he came out his grandmother told him to cut four sticks, 
forked at the end and as long as he was tall. When the sticks were 
brought the grandmother opened a square raw hide bag, took from it 
some buffalo hide, some deerskin, some red cloth and tobacco. She 
tied up some tobacco in little pieces of the red cloth, and fastened 
them on each of the sticks. Then she took two pieces of thong of 
raw hide and cut them in halves, making four cords in all. 

To her grandson she said, “‘ Wait, have you a friend ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Call him.” 

When the young man’s friend came, the grandmother requested 
him to accompany her grandson toa high hill far out from the camp. 
She directed him to set up the four sticks in the form of a square, 
place her grandson in the centre, make two cuts in the skin of his 
breast and two in the skin of his back, to thrust small sharp sticks 
through the cuts and tie the ends of the cords to them. The grand- 
son was to face the east, and the ends of the cord were to be tied to 
the four sticks set up in the ground, 

The friend did this. The young man was directed to stand there 
during the day. At night he was to untie the pins in front and lie 
down upon his breast. His grandmother had given him a filled pipe 
which he was to place in front toward the east. Before lying down 
he was to look once to each of the four directions and pray for a long 
time. The substance of this prayer was to be that he might seduce 
many women, receive many horses, and kill many enemies. 

This trial was to be endured for four days and nights. 

During the second day of this ordeal, while looking toward the 
east, the young man heard something above him say, “ Young man, 
what do you wish that you torture yourself in this way?” 

The young man looked up. He saw a man, scarcely visible. The 
man looked old, and his hair was white. 

Again the young man heard the words, “ Do you want some- 
thing ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said the young man. “I want many women, many horses, 
and to kill one enemy. I have suffered much because of my poverty, 
now I want something.” 

“Very well,” said the man, as he gave him a thick red stick 
wrapped in sage grass. “ Now, gohome. When there, take this bun- 
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dle and tie it up high among the poles of the tipi where it will not be 
seen, Go into the sweat house every morning for four days. You 
must always sleep with your head directly beneath the bundle that 
hangs above. When you have done this you will learn what the thing 
is which the bundle contains.” 

The young man did as directed. After the fourth day when he 
awoke, he saw the same old man, who said, pointing at the bundle, 
“To-morrow night the whole tribe must hear this. In the night 
you are to go out and circle around the camp blowing upon this 
flageolet. You are to pass around the camp four times. Then go to 
the lodge of the girl you desire, strike upon the pole to which the 
cover of the lodge is fastened, and the girl will come out to you.” 

The flageolet was inside of the grass bundle. This is the way they 
got the flageolet. 

After a few days the young man called in his friend and invited 
him to share in the fruits of the new medicine. The young man told 
his grandmother that he would try that same girl again. The grand- 
mother laughed at him for being so foolish about this one girl. The 
young man retorted, “I will bring all the women into this tipi, all 
the women J want.”’ He requested her to go outside of the tipi, 
close the door, and allow no one to approach the place. 

When they were alone the two boys began to lay plans for sedu- 
cing girls. They were both poor. The young man showed his 
friend the secret bundle. He took it down and began to open it, 
saying, ‘“‘ Now, we shall steal many girls.” He laid the bundle on 
some sage grass and burned some sweet grass. The bundle was held 
over the smoke four times and then unwrapped. The young man 
took out the flageolet and played softly. 

“ Now, my friend, we can get any woman in the camp,” he said. 

Then the flageolet was put back into the bundle and the grand- 
mother called into the tipi. Her grandson told her that he intended 
to steal a girl that she did not like, bring her to their tipi, and keep 
her four days. During that time she was not to speak to the girl. 

When night came the two boys took the flageolet, went out upon 
the hills, and circled the camp in the direction of the sun, praying 
for power over the women of the camp. They played the flageolet 
as they circled the camp. The people in the tipis heard the noise 
and wondered at it. The dogs barked and followed the sound around 
the edge of the camp. The women went out to listen and to beat off 
the dogs. 

The boys returned to their tipis and hung up the flageolet in the 
top of the tipi as before. Then they went out among the tipis and 
each led a girl away. These were the finest girls in the whole camp. 
The next day their relatives were looking for them in the camp but 
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could not find them. They never thought of looking in the tipis of 
the poor boys, for, of course, they were so poor and insignificant that 
no girl would go away with them. Finally the people concluded that 
the girls had gone to another camp. 

Some of the women went to visit at the grandmother’s tipi. They 
talked to her about the missing girls. When they expressed the 
opinion that they had gone off to another tribe the old woman 
laughed. She said, “ My children brought them home.” 

“Oh, no! that is not possible,” they all said in a chorus. 

“Well,” said the grandmother, “look and see for yourselves.” 

When they raised the door flap and looked they saw the two boys 
and the two girls together, 

“Have you stolen the girls?” the women called to the boys. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

The visiting women hastened to the mothers of the girls and 
spread the news. The families talked it over, and the fathers of the 
girls gave their consent to the double marriage. They sent an old 
woman over to invite the girls and their lovers to live with them, 

When the boys received the message they said, “‘ No, we will live 
here.” 

After four days they sent the girls home. 

Then they took the flageolet again, determined upon two other 
girls, circled the camp four times as before, and led them away to the 
grandmother's tipi. 

After the boys had repeated this feat four times the people of the 
camp discovered how they worked their medicine. The first to find 
it out were two young men. These called upon the young man, whose 
name by the way was Shoots-at-the-mark, and asked him for help in 
securing girls for themselves. Each of them gave Shoots-at-the-mark 
a horse. Now four boys went out with the flageolet, circled the camp, 
and all got girls. This state of affairs went on until nearly all of the 
girls in camp had spent four nights in the tipis with various young 
men. 

One girl in the camp boasted that no one could steal heraway. An 
old woman reported what she said to Shoots-at-the-mark. He worked 
his charm again and took her that very night. Then he drove her 
away in disgrace. He made a song which he sang about the camp 
in derision. The words were : — 


“ Shoots-at-the-mark is no good. 
Then why do you come?” 


In course of time Shoots-at-the-mark had received many horses 
from the young men. He was rich now. He had four wives and a 
very large tipi. The dream man who had given him the flageolet 
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warned him that after being four nights with a girl he must cleanse 
himself in the sweat house and take the flageolet with him. If he 
failed to do this, he would be punished. At last he forgot. The next 
time he started out to work his charm and circled the camp for the 
fourth time, something went wrong. Shoots-at-the-mark rose in the 
air, circled around, playing as he went. The people watched him go 
up. At last he went out of sight. All the women in the camp were 
crying, the dogs were howling, and the grandmother cried too. There 
was some great power at work. 

The young friend of Shoots-at-the-mark explained to the people 
that there was a penalty for neglecting the injunctions pertaining to 
this power, and that Shoots-at-the-mark must have made a mistake. 

A long time after this happened a young man fasted in the same 
place where Shoots-at-the-mark had received his power. He dreamed 
about the man and the flageolet. In the dream he was told to make 
his own flageolet and totake an owl for a charm. He did so, but did 
not have the power of the first man to use the flageolet. 

This was the beginning of the flageolet. 

Another version of this tale is that. the young man first seduced 
all the girls of the camp. Then he exercised his power on the mar- 
ried women until he had led all of them astray. At last he ran away 
with his grandmother. This seemed to have been the limit, for the 
men came together in council and agreed that something must be done 
about it. So they formed a plot, and when the young man returned 
he was set upon and killed. His spirit went away, circling through 
the air playing on the flageolet. For four nights they heard him 
circle the camp in theair. Atsuch times the women were very much 
excited. Then he was heard no more. 

These myths are regarded as expositions of the methods for work- 
ing the charm. 

The flageolet of the Dakota, referred to in the above, is usually 
one with five holes. The end is often carved to represent the head 
of a bird or an elk. The figure of a nude woman is often placed near 
the vent. Among the Blackfoot these instruments usually have four 
holes. The Ojibway seem to prefer six holes. 

Another powerful charm was made from a mirror. In a small mir- 
ror was drawn the figure of an elk and around the edge a zigzag line 
to represent the lightning. Through the middle of the mirror a broken 
line was drawn to represent the trail of the elk, and sometimes his 
tracks were drawn along the trail line. In use the mirror was flashed 
so that the beam would fall upon the girl. The trail in the drawing 
implies that the girl must follow the footsteps of the owner of the 
mirror like the females of his kind follow the male elk. The lightning 
symbol is added to represent the thunder, or, according to some ac- 
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counts, to imply that this is a charm object. The flashing of the beam 
of light upon the girl is supposed to have something like a hypnotic 
effect and to put her into a state of submission. It is of interest to 
note that the mythical elk who figures in this conception usually ap- 
pears with a hole through his body in the region of his heart. When 
he appears the observer can look through the opening and see the 
landscape beyond. Then this is represented in ceremonies by a mir- 
ror hanging over the heart of the man who impersonates the mythical 
elk. It must not be overlooked that this same mythical elk bears a 
part in other ceremonies where a different motive moves the people. 

The Dakota made use of a painted robe that may be called a court- 
ing blanket. This usually bore the figure of an elk,a spider, and the 
whirlwind. Sometimes the figure of a woman was the main part of 
the design with zigzag lines extending from the nostrils of the elk 
around the woman, connecting with the head of the spider. These 
lines indicate the direction of the power toward the woman, and that 
she is enveloped by it. In one specimen seen by the writer the woman 
was depicted as bleeding at the nose from the stress of passion 
aroused by the medicine power of the elk and his associates. The 
right to such a robe is conferred inadream. After such an experience 
the dreamer goes out alone and paints the design in secret. When 
ready to seduce the woman of his desire he puts on the robe with the 
design inside. He takes a flageolet as described above and proceeds 
as before with the formula for that instrument. When his purpose 
has been accomplished he wears the blanket in public with the painted 
side out. Usually a score is made for each conquest by drawing the 
figure of a woman on the border. The wearing of the robe in public 
is to herald the fact that the owner’s.medicine was strong. In talking 
about the appearance of the owner with the robe the people would 
remark that so-and-so has one more woman on his robe. 

The courting robe may be used without the flageolet. The man 
wearing his robe with the design inside goes among the crowd. The 
image of a spider is painted upon the lower corner. The formula for 
using this robe is to so manipulate things that the intended victim will 
step upon the image of the spider. This is considered a sure catch. 
The charm can be strengthened by the owner carrying a dead spider 
in his mouth. 

Another account states that, wearing the robe, the would-be se- 
ducer goes out on the hills at night and plays. The women of the 
camp will always come out to listen. As they listen they will become 
excited and sometimes bleed at the nose. Under such stress they 
will be drawn out towards the sound away from the camp. Then one 
of them would be caught by the would-be lover and forced away. 
Often a confederate would lie in wait at the edge of the camp circle. 
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There seemed to be in the minds of the narrators a keen appreciation 
of the fact that the knowledge on the part of the women as to the 
purpose of the players and the uncertainty as to whom they had in 
mind acted as a powerful suggestion tending toward erotic states. 

It was related that a very powerful charm could be worked by 
standing before the fire in the dance tipi and playing a flageolet with 
an eagle feather tied to the end. It required great courage to do this, 
as the whole assembly would look on and offer jests and ridicule. 
However, it was believed to be an infallible formula. 

When a young man desired a woman who was menstruating he 
would go out at night in the direction from which the wind came and 
play four nights. On the fifth night he would boldly take the woman 
from her tipi out to the hills where he had prepared a sweat house, 
Here a purification ceremony was performed before intimacy. 

These few examples of the philosophy of the Plains have been 
given to illustrate the type of thought that seems to have prevailed 
among the natives. It seems quite clear that the psychological 
aspect of these practices presents problems of imitation. The way 
to realize a condition in nature according to this philosophy is to put 
one’s self in the attitude of the men or animals who do accomplish 
what seems desirable. This is an idealism that seeks to make the 
play so intense that it becomes a reality. In one respect the Indian 
is passive, because he seems to assume that events result from causes 
outside of his will and in practice seeks to put himself in the atti- 
tude that pertains to the observed phenomena which results in imi- 
tation. The philosophical ideas held by these people are in them- 
selves interpretations, for, like man in general, they seem to have 
developed formal practices first and afterwards devised systems of 
philosophy to explain them. A review of the preceding pages will 
show that the Dakota has a fair knowledge of what takes place in 
the mind of an individual when confronted with certain conditions, 
and that his interpretations are the results of keen psychological 
introspection. 

The accounts we get from the natives of the Plains are vague, and 
often contradictory. A phenomenon is assigned to one cause in one 
connection and another in a different association. Thus a literal 
account of what one hears from the speech of these people will not 
give us an idea of their philosophy. The interpretation must be 
rendered by the writer. In this case the writer has sought to give 
literally the thoughts expressed by natives, but at the same time he 
has given the whole an interpretation based upon all the information 
at hand and not from the above illustrations alone. 

Clark Wissler. 
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WHO WAS THE MEDICINE MAN?! 


Tue real character of peoples is never fully known until there has 
been obtained some knowledge of their religious ideas and their con- 
ception of the Unseen Power that animates all life. It is not generally 
credited by the white race that the tribes of this continent did not 
differ from the other people of the earth, in the effort to understand 
the meaning of life in all its infinite variety of forms, and the relation 
of these forms to the great, mysterious Power that animates all life. 
It is true, however, that the natives of this land had given these 
themes much thought, and had formulated their ideas concerning 
them long before the European set foot upon this soil. 

The lack of intelligence as to this fact has been in part due to the 
absence of a written literature among the tribes living within the 
area of the United States, while such records as did exist have suf- 
fered grave misapprehension and mistreatment on the part of the 
observers. Moreover, the idea commonly entertained by the white 
race that they alone possess the knowledge of a God has influenced 
the mind of all those of that race who have come in contact with the 
Indians. We find that most of the missionaries who have labored 
among the Indians did not stop to inquire if the people had any idea 
of a Power that made and controlled all things. These well meaning 
and zealous men seem to have taken for granted that savages were 
not capable by their own effort of conceiving the thought of such a 
Power. So, when they happened to see the Indians worshipping 
according to their own peculiar customs, using forms, ceremonies, and 
symbols that were strange, they said, “ Poor creatures, they are wor- 
shipping the devil!’’ when in truth the Indians never knew a per- 
sonal devil until he was solemnly and religiously introduced by the 
teachers. The Indians recognized that there were evil influences 
that beset mankind, but these evil influences were never the centre 
of religious ceremonials, much less of worship. It was not possible, 
therefore, for the white people to gain, through the medium of these 
teachers, any definite knowledge of the real thoughts of the Indian 
concerning the Supreme Being. 

Nor has the Indian fared much better at the hands of those who 
have undertaken to study him as an object of ethnological interest. 
The myths, the rituals, and the legends of the race have been fre- 


1 This address was delivered before the Fairmount Park Association of Phila- 
delphia, on the occasion of the presentation by that association, to the city of 
Philadelphia, of Cyrus E. Dallin’s statue of the Medicine Man, December 10, 
1903. It is here reprinted, with the addition of introductory paragraphs, from the 
Proceedings of the association, by kind permission of the board of trustees. 
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quently recorded in such manner as to obscure their true meaning, 
and to make them to appear as childish or as foolish. This has been ig 
a large measure due to linguistic difficulties. The Indian tongues 
differ widely from the English language, not only in the construction 
of sentences, but in general literary form. Moreover, the imagery 
of the Indian speech conveys a very different meaning to the mind 
of the Indian from that which it conveys to the mind of the white 
man. The Indian looks upon nature, upon all natural forms, animate 
and inanimate, from a different standpoint, and he draws from them 
different lessons, than does one of the white race. So when scholars 
give a literal translation of an Indian story, both its spirit and its 
form are lost to the English reader. Or when the myth is inter- 
preted by an Indian who has picked up a scanty and colloquial 
knowledge of English, even if by chance he has himself a compre. 
hension of the meaning of the myth he translates, his rendition will 
be one that no intelligent Indian can accept as a true presentation 
of the mythic story. It is from translations such as these that the 
mental capacity of the Indian has been judged and conclusions drawn 
as to his conception of the Supreme Being, and the relation of that 
Being to man and all other things, animate and inanimate. 


Man is a religious being. Wherever he has been discovered upon 
the face of the earth, in whatever climate or in whatever condition, 
he has been found to have a religion, based upon some conception of 
a Power that brought into existence all things, and put into them life 
and motion. 

A broad study of the human race has shown that the mind of man 
is the same the world over. However widely the races of the earth 
may have been separated from each other by geographic or other 
conditions, all seem to have been inspired with the same idea — that 
life in its infinite variety of forms comes from some mysterious Power 
invisible to man. Moreover, all people seem to have been alike im- 
bued with the belief that this Power possessed, in a supernatural 
degree, qualities similar to those man was conscious of within him- 
self, as a will to act, an intelligence to direct, and emotions that could 
be moved to pity and to love, to anger and to hatred. Therefore, 
this Power could destroy as well as create ; hence, it was something 
to be feared, as it was equally to be adored. 

When in the progress of time this fundamental idea concerning 
the supernatural Power became more definitely formed in the mind 
of primitive man, it followed as a natural sequence that he should 
desire to know how to conduct himself towards this Power, and in 
what manner he should worship it. There seemed at first to have 
been but two ways by which man could satisfy himself upon these 
questions. 
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One was by seeking to come into direct communication with the 
supernatural. This he found to be impossible amid the disturbing 
influences of the manifold activities of daily life; so, in order to 
achieve this desired end, he secluded himself in the silent solitude 
of the desert, or he wandered among the mountains, or in the deep 
forests, where, undisturbed, he could listen for the voice of the 
Mysterious One in the sighing of the winds through the trees, or 
look for his actual presence in the storm-cloud, among the fires of the 
lightning and the crashing of thunder. In the intensity of his feel- 
ings he heard voices in the sky, he saw visions and had strange 
dreams, all of which he believed to be the manifestations which his 
soul craved. Yet these but partly satisfied his longings. 

The other way by which he sought to approach the Mysterious 
Power —a way which gave play to his imagination and also to his 
reasoning faculties — was by seeking to fathom the secrets of nature 
that surrounded him on all sides. With longing patience he watched 
the sun, the moon, the stars. Their magnitude and the precision of 
their movements stirred his soul with sublime thoughts. The air 
that he breathed ; the rain that moistened the land ; the earth, with 
its mountains and valleys, its seas and rivers ; the seasons, with their 
unvarying succession of changes —all whispered to him of the pre- 
sence of the Mysterious One. The mist that dimmed his mind’s 
vision drifted away, and lo! he beheld in all these the foreshadowing 
of Jehovah, Allah, Wa-kon-da. 

This search for a knowledge of the Mysterious One meant to early 
man the very life of his soul. The voices that he heard, the visions 
that he saw, the dreams that came to him, when he fasted on the 
mountains or in the desert, were all sacred to him ; while the thoughts 
that were inspired by this search for a sign of the Divine Being in 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and the earth comforted his spirit, and 
became more and more necessary to his inner life. He therefore 
strove to perpetuate them in rites and ceremonies and mythic 
stories, so that they could be transmitted to his children and to his 
children’s children, through the successive ages. 

The task of preserving these rites and ceremonies, and of keeping 
them before the people, naturally fell to men of character, who were 
given to serious thought. Such men were regarded as peculiarly 
favored by the Divine Power, and for that reason they themselves 
became either the leaders in all interests, both secular and religious, 
or they were closely associated as advisers with the men who were 
rulers in temporal affairs. They were the Men of Mystery, the 
Prophets, the Priests. 

In such way began the religions of the people of the eastern con- 
tinents, and in like manner the knowledge of the Great Spirit dawned 
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upon the tribes that dwelt in this land ages before the coming of the 
pale-faces. 

The Indians that lived within the borders of this country knew no 
written literature. The record of their religious conceptions was 
kept by means of rites, ceremonies, and symbols. Among many of 
the tribes (as it was in the case of my own tribe) these symbols were 
embodied in the organization of the tribe itself, and in the ceremonies 
connected with the avocations of the people. 

First, as to the symbolism embodied in the organization of the 
tribe. The plan or order which was carried out when all the people 
camped together was that of a wide circle. This tribal circle was 
called Hu-dhu-ga, and typified the cosmos, the dwelling-place of the 
Great Spirit. The circle was divided into two great divisions or 
halves. The one called In-shta-sun-da, represented the heavens, and 
the other, the Hun-ga-she-nu, denoted the earth. This symbolic 
division of the tribal circle embodied the idea that the Great Spirit 
pervades the heavens and the earth. Again, each of the two great 
divisions was subdivided into clans, and each one of the ten clans of 
the tribe had its particular symbol, representing a cosmic force, or 
one of the various forms of life on the earth. The name of the clan, 
and the personal names of its members, all have reference to its 
symbol. The personal name was ceremonially bestowed upon the 
child ; so within the tribe we have clan names that refer to the sun, 
moon, stars, clouds, rain, and wind; the earth, hills, lakes, rivers, 
and all animals, from birds to insects. In this manner the Indian 
recognized that all things were created by the Great Spirit. 

The burden of memorizing and transmitting with accuracy, from 
one generation to another, the rites and ceremonies common to the 
tribe was divided among men selected from each of the clans. This 
responsibility was not placed upon these men without a careful con- 
sideration of each man’s qualification and fitness to be so intrusted, 
for the reason that the recognition of the Great Spirit as a ruler, and 
the observation of the prescribed manner of worshipping him, was 
believed to be essential to the continued existence of the people as 
an organized body, that is, as a tribe. 

Four requisites were demanded of the one who was to deai with 
the mysteries enshrined in the rites and ceremonies of the tribe. 

First, and most important, was the recognition of the sanctity of 
human life. The man who was to mediate between the people and 
Wa-kon-da must stand before his tribesmen and the Great Spirit with 
hands unstained with the blood of his fellow man. 

Second, he must be a man whose words never deviate from the 
path of truth, for the Great Spirit manifests the value placed upon 
truth in the regular and orderly movements of the heavenly bodies, 
and in the ever-recurring day and night, summer and winter. 
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Third, he must be slow to anger, for the patience of the Great 
Spirit is shown in his forbearance with man’s waywardness. 

Fourth, he must be deliberate and prudent of speech, lest by haste 
he should profane his trust through thoughtless utterance. 

The men thus chosen were true to the sacredness of their office. 
They protected it from the abuse of those having an hereditary right 
to perform its duties. There are instances well known in my own 
tribe where men have refused to instruct their own sons in the 
sacred rites, because their character lacked some of these essential 
requisites. The honor and sanctity of the office was paramount to 
mere paternal feeling. 

These were the prophets and priests, these were the men who were 
termed, in the Indian languages, the Men of Mystery, and by the 
Europeans the Medicine Men. The entire life of the Medicine Man, 
both public and private, was devoted to his calling. His solitary 
fasts were frequent, and his mind was apt to be occupied in contem- 
plating the supernatural. His public duties were many, and often 
onerous. His services were needed when the children were dedi- 
cated to the Great Spirit ; he must conduct the installation of chiefs ; 
when dangers threatened he must call these leaders to the council 
of war, and he was the one to confer upon the warrior military 
honors ; the appointment of officers to enforce order during the tribal 
buffalo hunt was his duty; and he it was who must designate the 
time for the planting of the maize. Apart from these tribal rites, 
he officiated at ceremonials which more directly referred to the 
individual, as on the introduction to the cosmos of a newly born 
babe. 

The ritual in this particular ceremony is a supplication for the 
safety of the child from its birth to old age. In it the life of the 
infant is pictured as about to travel a rugged road, stretching over 
four hills, marking the stages of infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
age. 

On the eighth day after the birth of a child the parents, through 
certain prescribed forms, send for the Medicine Man. In due time 
he comes, clad in his priestly garb, and stands at the door of the tent 
wherein the child lies. Raising his right hand to the sky he calls: 


Ho! Ye Sun, Moon, Stars, all ye that move in the heavens ; 

I bid ye hear me! 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye, I implore ! 

Make its path smooth, that it may reach the brow of the first hill! 


Ho! Ye Winds, Clouds, Rain, Mist, all ye that move in the air; 
I bid ye hear me! 
Into your midst has come a new life. 
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Consent ye, I implore! 
Make its path smooth, that it may reach the brow of the second hill! 


Ho! Ye Hills, Valleys, Rivers, Lakes, Trees, Grasses, all ye of the earth; 
I bid ye hear me! 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye, I implore! 

Make its path smooth, that it may reach the brow of the third hill! 


Ho! Ye Birds, great and small, that fly in the air ; 

Ho! Ye animals, great and small, that dwell in the forest ; 

Ho! Ye insects, that creep among the grasses and burrow in the ground; 
I bid ye hear me! 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye, I implore! 

Make its path smooth, that it may reach the brow of the fourth hill! 


Ho! All ye of the heavens; all ye of the air; all ye of the earth ; 
I bid ye all to hear me! 

Into your midst has come a new life. 

Consent ye, consent ye all, I implore! 

Make its path smooth, then shall it travel beyond the four hills! 


From this fragment of an extended rite, you may be able to catch 
a glimpse of the Indian’s conception of the entirety of the universe. 

There was another kind of Medicine Man very different in charac- 
ter. He held no office of public trust, for he lacked one of the essen- 
tial qualifications for such a responsibility, and that was truthfulness ; 
he continually wandered in thought, word, and deed from the straight 
path of truth. He was shrewd, crafty, and devoid of scruples. The 
intelligent classes within the tribe held him in contempt, while the 
ignorant of the community feared him. His bold pretensions enabled 
him to carry on successfully his profession of deception upon the 
simple. He was a “ Healer,” something similar to the healer known 
to the civilized folk nowadays as “divine,” only considerably more 
so. (Laughter.) He was a keen observer of nature and human nature 
and he used his acumen solely to his own advantage. Had he had 
book learning added to what he gleaned from experience, and lived 
in New York city, or Chicago, he would not fail of many followers. 
(Laughter.) Or, he might have been useful in the Weather Bureau 
at Washington (laughter), for when fe said it would rain, it did rain. 
These up-to-date tricksters were much in evidence in the tribes, and 
they never failed to impress the stranger who travelled, and wrote 
books. 

The tribal religious rites were invariably observed, either annually 
or at the beginning of a season. To go through the forms at any 
other time would be sacrilege, so the Medicine Man who officiated on 
these occasions never had the opportunity to become known to the 
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stranger, as had the sorcerer, who could go through his incantations 
whenever and wherever any inducements might offer. It can there- 
fore be readily understood how this character became prominent in 
the literature of the white race, and how his clever inventions were 
believed to represent the religious beliefs of the Indians, to the 
serious misunderstanding of my race. 

The true religious ideas of the Indian will never be fully compre- 
hended, for already many of the rites and ceremonies that kept alive 
such conceptions as we have been considering are being forgotten in 
the changes that are rapidly taking place in the life of the present 
generation. The youths who might have carried on these teachings, 
and perhaps further developed them, are accommodating their lives 
to new conditions and taking up the avocations of the race dominant 
in the land. 

I cannot discuss, from the standpoint of an artist, the Medicine 
Man as he is here portrayed by your sculptor, but, in the serious ex- 
pression, the dignified bearing, the strength of pose, I recognize the 
character of the true Medicine Man (applause) — he who was the 
mediator between his people and the Great Spirit. The statue at 
once brings back vividly to my mind the scenes of my early youth, 
scenes that I shall never again see in their reality. This reopening of 
the past to me would never have been possible, had not your artist 
risen above the distorting influence of the prejudice one race is apt to 
feel toward another and been gifted with the imagination to discern 
the truth which underlies a strange exterior. 

The representation of the Medicine Man as a nude figure is not a 
mere fancy of the artist, for in many of the religious rites the priest 
appeared in such manner. This nudity is not without its significance, 
it typifies the utter helplessness of man, when his strength is con- 
trasted with the power of the Great Spirit, whose power is symbolized 
by the horns upon the head of the priest. With his best intelligence 
and greatest skill in the use of his hands, man is powerless to bring 
into existence even so much as the tiniest flower, while out of the 
force of the will of the Mysterious One all things in the heavens and 
the earth have come into existence with beauty, grandeur, and 
majesty. (Applause.) 

Francis La Flesche. 
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CUPID’S ARROW.! 


Or a rich noble of late we do hear, 

Who had one only daughter, most beautiful and fair, 
And she being admired, this beautiful child, 

Until by Cupid’s arrow her love did be beguiled. 


Her father being dead, one day for her ease 

Went out to view her workmen and rode in a chaise; 
A handsome young plow-boy she saw standing by, 
And with rapture upon him she fixed her eye. 


A flame in her bosom straightway there did glow, 

All for to view his beauty to the fields she did go, 
Where he whistled so sweet caused the valley to ring, 
And his-cheeks were like roses that bloom in the spring. 


She said: “ Noble plow-boy, come join our parade, 
Be dressed like a soldier and wear a cockade ; 

No longer at home for to plow nor to sow, 

But away for a soldier with me you must go. 


You ’re proper and handsome, more fitting to shine 
With lace cap and feather and scarlet so fine, 


So you must go along with me and your captain I will be, 


And a lady will court you of noble degree.” 


Then close in a room this young man was confined 
Till she altered her clothing and told to him her mind, 
He enfolded her in his arms, and he solemnly swore, 
That the captain of love he would always adore. 


Then down to the church this young couple went, 
And joined their hands with mutual consent ; 

Oh how happy the plow-boy when changed was he, 
From a poor man’s estate a rich noble to be. 





Mrs. R. F. Herrick. 


EUREKA, CAL. 


1 This traditional song was brought to America from England by Christopher 
Gist, who came over with Leonard Calvert and settled in Baltimore. 
preserved by his descendants, of whom the contributor is one. 


It has been 
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SIOUX GAMES. I. 


AccorDING to the information given by the older men among the 
Lakota, the games described in the following pages have been played 
among them as far back as the memory of man goes. They all 
believe them to be very ancient. These games are played but little 
now, as they have been replaced by others, most of which have been 
introduced by the white people. Owing to the paucity of their lan- 
guage it is difficult for these Indians to give a differential description, 
and to secure full and accurate information from them in regard to 
any matter that is complex is a tedious process. It was necessary, 
in order to get the correct rules of these games, to see them played, 
and to question the players in regard to every step relative to them, 
for no Indian was able to give the rules completely. But after they 
were secured and written, all who were questioned about them, or to 
whom they were read, agreed that they were correct. 

The writer has used the word “ Lakota” instead of “ Dakota,” 
because it represents the Teton dialect, while “ Dakota” represents 
the Santee and Yankton dialect, and because the information rela- 
tive to these games was gathered among the Tetons. The spelling 
of the Lakota words herein given is that adopted in the “‘ Dakota- 
English Dictionary, North American Ethnology, U. S. Geographical 
and Geological Survey,” vol. vii. 

Apparently the original Sioux language was composed entirely of 
words of a single syllable, and the vocabulary was very limited. 
Things, conditions, and actions, not named in the original language, 
were described by phrases composed of the original words. These 
phrases became agglutinated, and formed compound words, and the 
language as spoken at the present time is largely composed of these 
compound or phrase words. Because of the primitive ideas ex- 
pressed by the elements of these compound words it is difficult to 
make an exact translation of them into English, and for this reason 
the translations herein given are liberal. 

The following is a list of the games, in Lakota and English. 


LAKOTA WOSKATE EHANA., SIOUX GAMES, ANCIENT. 
A. Wayekiyapi Woskate Wicasa. Gambling Games for Men. 
Painyankapi. Wands and Hoop. 
Takapsice. Shinney. 
Canwiyusna. Odd Sticks. 
Hehaka. Elk. 
B. Wayekiyapi Woskate Winyan. Gambling Games for Women. 
Tawinkapsice. Woman’s Shinney. 


Tasiha. Foot Bones. 
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Tanpan 
Icaslohe. 


C. Woimagaga Woskata Wicasa. 
Tahuka Cangleska. 
Hutanacute. 

Pteheste. 
Canpaslohanpi. 
Ogle Cekutepi. 


D. Woimagaga Woskate Hoksila. 
Paslohanpi. 
Canwacikiyapi. 
Titazipi Hoksila. 
Hohu Yourmonpi. 
Tate Yourmonpi. 
Ipahotonpi. 
E,. Woimagaga Woskate Wicincala. 
Hepaslohanpi. 
Hosingagapi. 
Tipi Cikala. 


Dice. 
Bowls. 


Amusement Games for Men. 
Webbed Hoops. 
Winged Bones. 

Young Cow. 
Throwing Sticks. 
Coat Shooting. 

Amusement Game for Boys. 

Javelins. 
Tops. 

Boy’s Bow. 
Bone Whirler. 
Wind Whirler. 
Popgun. 


Amusement Games for Girls. 
Horned Javelins. 
Dolls. 
Little Tipi. 


Some of the Sioux dances could be included in a list of their 
games, but as they are all accompanied with more or less of cere- 
mony, they more properly belong in a list of their entertainments 
and ceremonies. In describing the various implements used in the 
games the measurements given are vague, because these Indians had 
no fixed standard, and could give approximate measures only. 

The only previous account of Sioux games is by Louis L. Meeker, 
published in the “Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and 


Arts,” University of Pennsylvania, vol. iii. No. 1. 


In this publica- 


tion the author gives most of his attention to the objects used in 
playing the games, without giving very full information as to the 
rules for playing. As the games played by the Sioux are known to 
all of the Indians of the Plains, it seems advisable to have a complete 
account of the rules governing them, for comparative purposes. As 
the illustrations in the paper by Mr. Meeker are quite satisfactory, 
the writer will dispense with illustrations in his own.! 


I. WOSKATE 


PAINYANKAPI, 


(Game of Wands and Hoop.) 


Painyankapfi is an ancient gambling game played by men. The 
Indians took great interest in this game, and some became very 
skilful at it. Sometimes a band of Indians would go a long distance, 
taking with them their families and all their possessions, to gamble 
ona game between expert players. Such games were watched by 


! The author made a collection of the objects described in this paper for the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York city. 
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interested crowds, and, as they offer many opportunities for trickery, 
fierce contests arose over disputed points, which sometimes ended 
in bloodshed and feuds. 

The implements used in the game are: cangleska, the hoop; 
cansakala, the wands. 

The cangleska is made from one piece, as long as the tallest man, 
taken from an ash sapling in the spring, while the sap is flowing. 
This is held in the fire, with the bark on, until it becomes pliable, 
when it is bent into the form of a hoop. It is then trimmed to a 
uniform diameter of about one inch, the ends lapped about three 
inches, and fastened together with thongs of rawhide. 

Beginning near the lap, on each side of the hoop, four shallow 
spaces are cut so as to divide the hoop into quadrants. These spaces 
are about two inches long and half an inch wide, and those on one 
side are exactly opposite those on the other. Three transverse 
grooves are cut in each of the spaces nearest the lap, and these are 
called canhuta, or the stump. Two oblique grooves crossing each 
cther at right angles are cut on each of the two spaces next the lap, 
and these are called ofajaya, or the fork. Six transverse grooves are 
cut on each of the two spaces opposite the stump, and these are 
called wagopi, or the stripes. The two remaining spaces are black- 
ened, and are called sapa, or black. 

The cansakala are made of ash or choke-cherry wood, about four 
feet in length and three fourths of an inch in diameter. One end is 
flattened, or squared, for about ten inches. From the flattened por- 
tion to within about eight inches of the other end they are wrapped 
with a rawhide or buckskin thong, applied in a spiral manner. They 
are held together in pairs by a buckskin thong about eight inches 
long, fastened to each about one third of the length from’ their 
rounded ends. 

Any one may make these wands, but it is believed by these 
Indians that certain men can make them of superior excellence, and 
give to them magic powers which may be exercised in favor of the 
one who plays with them. It is also believed that certain medicine- 
men can make medicine over the wands which, if carried when play- 
ing with the wands, will give the player supernatural powers in 
playing the game. But if an opposing player has the same medicine, 
they counteract each other, or if an opposing player has a more 
powerful medicine, this will prevail in the game. It is also believed 
by these Indians that if a player in any game has a talisman, pro- 
perly prepared by ceremony and incantation, it will protect him 
against the evil effects of any kind of medicine or form of magic. 

The rules governing the game are : — 

Before beginning the game the players must choose an umpire, a 
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hoop, and the wands, and agree upon the number of points in the 
count. 

The umpire must watch the game, decide all contested points, and 
call aloud all counts when made. 

One hoop must be used during the entire game. 

Each player must use his own pair of wands during the entire 
game. 

If the hoop or a wand becomes unfit for use during a game, the 
game is declared off, and a new game must be played. 

If a player persistently breaks the rules of the game, the game is 
declared off. 

The players roll the hoop alternately. 

To roll the hoop, the players stand side by side. One of them 
grasps the hoop between the thumb and the second, third, and fourth 
fingers, with his first finger extended along the circumference, with 
the hoop directed forward, and by swinging his hand below his hips 
he rolls the hoop on the ground in front of the players. 

If a player rolls the hoop improperly, or fails to roll it when he 
should, his opponent counts one, and rolls the hoop. 

After the hoop leaves the hand of the player it must not be 
touched or interfered with in any manner until after the umpire has 
called the count. 

After the hoop is rolled the players follow it and attempt to throw 
their wands upon the ground so that the hoop will lie upon them 
when it falls. 

After the hoop has fallen the umpire must examine it and call the 
count aloud. 

The count is as follows : — 

To count at all one of the marked spaces on the hoop must lie 
directly over a wand. 

One marked space lying over one wand counts one. 

One space lying over two wands counts two. 

Two spaces lying over one wand count two. 

Two spaces lying over two wands count two. 

Three spaces lying over two wands count three. 

Four spaces lying over two wands count the game. 

The first who counts the number agreed upon wins the game. 

If at the end of a play both players count the number agreed upon, 
the game is a draw, and a new game must be played. 

Since this game seems to have important ceremonial associations, 
the following narrative is added :! — 

1 Contributed by Clark Wissler. 
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HOOP GAME. 

A band of Sioux Indians were travelling -in the lake country of 
Minnesota. Game was very scarce, and they had little to eat for a 
long time. When they were nearly exhausted their chief decided to 
camp. One of his young men requested that he be allowed to fast 
for four days. Permission being given, he went to the top of a high 
hill in full view of the camp. After two days and two nights the 
watchers from the camp saw a buffalo approach the man on the hill. 
The buffalo circled around him, and then disappeared on the oppo- 
site side. At midday the young man returned to the camp. He 
stopped and sat down on the top of a small hill, and his younger 
brother went out to him. The young man told his brother to stand 
back and not approach him. He said, “I have a message for you 
to deliver to my father. Tell my father to place a tent in the middle 
of the camp circle. Tell him to scatter sage grass around the 
inside, and that he must select four good men to enter the tent and 
await me.” Then the young brother returned to the camp and de- 
livered this message to his father. Every one knew that the young 
man had something important to tell the people. 

The father did as requested. He believed the young man be- 
cause the people of the camp had seen the buffalo on the hill with 
him. When the tent was ready, and the four good men had entered, 
the younger brother was sent to notify the young man. The young 
man approached, walking slowly. He stopped near the entrance of 
the tent, and after a few moments he moved still nearer and paused. 
He then approached the door, walked entirely around the tent, 
and entered. He produced a large pipe wrapped in sage grass. He 
sat down at the back of the lodge and asked the four good men to 
send for a good young man to act as his assistant. When theassist- 
ant came, the young man said to him, “‘ Go out and cut a stick for 
me.” When the assistant returned with the stick the young man 
ordered him to peel it. When this was done, the young man asked 
the four good men to make a sweat house. 

When this was ready, the young man and the four good men 
entered the sweat house, while the assistant waited outside. When 
the ceremony in the sweat house ended, the party returned to the 
tent. Then the young man told them that a buffalo had come to 
him on the hill, had given him a pipe, instructions, and a message 
to deliver to his people. He ordered his assistant to bring a coal of 
fire. With this he made incense with sage grass, held his hands in 
the smoke four times, took up the bundle containing the pipe, un- 
wrapped it, and took out the pipe. The stem of the pipe was red, 
and the bowl was of black stone. “This pipe,” said the young man, 
“was given me by the buffalo that you saw upon the hill, and he 
also instructed me as to its use.” 
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The young man ordered his assistant to go out and cut an ash 
sapling and four cherry sticks. When these were brought, he gave 
a cherry stick to each of the four good men for them to peel. He, 
himself, took the ash stick and began to remove the bark. This 
done he bent it into a hoop and tied the ends with sinew threads and 
buckskin strings. He held the hoop in the smoke from the sage grass, 
then took red paint in his hands, held his hands over the smoke as 
before, and painted the hoop. Then he placed his assistant at the 
door of the lodge, himself at the rear, and two of the good men on 
each side. He instructed the four good men to paint their cherry 
sticks red in the same way that he painted the hoop. The assistant 
then smoothed the floor of the tent, while the young man sang four 
songs. The words of the songs were as follows : — 

1. I have passed by the holy floor (earth, smooth and level like the 
floor of a tipi). 
. I have passed by the holy robe. 
I have passed by the holy shell. 
4. I have passed by an eagle feather, it is good. 


won 


Then the young man said, “ Now I shall roll the hoop. It will circle 
the tent. You are to watch the tracks made by it. You will see 
that it leaves buffalo tracks, returns to me, and lies down.” So the 
young man sang the four songs again and rolled the hoop. The 
hoop circled the tent and returned to the young man as he had said. 
The four good men saw in the trail left by the hoop the tracks of 
buffalo, The young man said that, on the fourth day from this time, 
there would be many buffalo. Then he took strips of raw hide and 
wrapped them around the cherry sticks. He tied red cloth around 
one and blue around the other. Then he put on a buffalo robe and 
asked the men to follow him, The young man passed out of the 
door, and the four good men took the hoop and the sticks and played 
the hoop game, as they walked behind the young man. The people 
of the camp watched them, and wherever the hoop rolled, buffalo 
tracks appeared. 

The young man requested his assistant to call a good old man. 
The people of the camp were in a state of famine. When the assist- 
ant brought the old man to the tent, the young man requested him 
to harangue the camp, as follows: “ Ho, Ho, Ho, this young man 
wishes the people to make arrows, to sharpen them, and to sharpen 
their knives. He says that four buffalo will be here to-morrow 
morning. Let no one bother them, let no dogs chase them, let them 
go through the camp in peace. The four buffalo will come from 
the west.” 

Early the next morning the four buffalo came as predicted. They 
passed slowly through the north side of the camp and disappeared in 
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the east. Then the chief of the camp sent a sentinel to stand upon 
the hill where the four buffalo were first seen. The sentinel looked 
down into the valley on the other side of the hill, where he saw vast 
herds of buffalo moving toward the camp. The chief had instructed 
the sentinel to run back and forth when buffalo were visible. The 
people of the camp who were watching saw him run back and forth 
upon the hill, and began to prepare for the hunt. The young man, 
who was still in his tent, sent out his assistant to call the people to 
his door. He requested that they stand around and keep quiet. 
The sentinel who had returned now addressed the people, telling 
them of the buffalo he had seen, the direction in which they were 
moving, etc. The young man then addressed the people, giving 
them permission to chase the buffalo. 

They had a great hunt. Buffalo were everywhere. They even 
ran through the camp, and were shot down at the doors of the tents. 
The people had meat in great abundance. 

When the hunt was over the young man requested the four good 
men to keep and care for the hoop and the sticks with which they 
had played. A tent was always kept in the middle of the camp 
circle, and the four good men spent most of their time in it. When- 
ever the people wished to hunt buffalo, the four men played the 
hoop game, and the buffalo appeared as before. In the course of 
time all these men died, except one. This last man made the four 
marks we now see upon the hoop. After his death, the game was 
played by all the people, and became a great gambling game. 

From this narrative it appears that the origin of the game was 
ceremonial and that the hoop used here is the same as the sacred 
hoop or ring so often used by the Sioux. 


2. WOSKATE TAKAPSICE, 
(Game of Shinney.) 


Takapsice is an ancient gambling game played by men, and is 
their roughest and most athletic game. They often received serious 
wounds, or had their bones broken while playing it, but serious quar- 
rels seldom resulted. 

It may be played by a few or by hundreds, and formerly was 
played for a wager. The wager on important games was often 
very large; men, women, and children betting, sometimes all they 
possessed, or a band of Indians contributing to a bet to make it equal 
to that offered by another band. 

In former times one band of Indians would challenge another to 
play this game. If the challenge was accepted they would camp 
together, and play for days at a time, making a gala time of it, giving 
feasts, dancing, and having a good time generally. 
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The implements used in the game are: cantakapsice, the club; 
tapatakapsice, the ball. 

The club was made of an ash or choke-cherry sapling, taken in 
the spring when the sap was running, and heated in the fire until 
it was pliable, when the lower end was bent until it stood at right 
angles to the rest of the stick, or into a semicircular crook, about six 
inches across. 

The shape of this crook varied to suit the fancy of the maker. 

After the crook was made the stick was trimmed down to a uni- 
form diameter of about one and a half inches, and cut of sucha 
length that the player could strike on the ground with it while 
standing erect. 

Any one might make a club, but certain persons were supposed 
to make clubs of superior excellence, and some persons were sup- 
posed to be able to confer magical powers on clubs, causing the 
possessor to exercise unusual skill in playing. These magic clubs 
were supposed to be potent, not only in games, but to work enchant- 
ment in all kinds of affairs, for or against a person, as the possessor 
chose. The medicine-men sometimes included such clubs among 
their paraphernalia, and invoked their magic powers in their incan- 
tations over the sick. 

Certain medicine-men were supposed to have the power to make 
medicine over clubs, so that any one in whose favor this medicine 
was made, by carrying it and the club during the game for which 
the medicine was made, would be on the winning side. 

One possessing a magic club boasted of it, and the matter was 
generally known, but one who had medicine made over a club must 
keep the matter secret, for a general knowledge of the existence of 
the medicine would either destroy its potency, or others knowing of 
the medicine might have a more powerful medicine made against it, 
or the magic of a talisman could be exercised especially against it, 
and defeat its power. 

A player who possessed a magic club was feared by those who did 
not, and the latter tried to avoid coming in contact with such a club 
while playing the game. This gave the possessors of such clubs 
decided advantages over others, and they were eagerly sought as 
players, and heavy wagers laid on their playing. 

The clubs were generally without ornament, but they were some- 
times ornamented by pyrographic figures on the handle or body. 
Certain clubs were highly prized by their owners, who took great 
care of them, frequently oiling and polishing them. 

When a club was held for its magic power alone, as by the medi- 
cine-men, it was often highly ornamented with feathers, bead work, 
porcupine quills, or tufts of hair. 
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The ball was made by winding some material into a ball, and cov- 
ering it with buckskin or rawhide, or of wood. It was from two and 
a half to three inches in diameter. 

The game is played where two goals can be set up with a level 
track of land between them. 

The rules of the game are :— 

Any number of men may play, but there must be an equal num- 
ber on the opposing sides. 

In a series of games the same persons must play in each game of 
the series. 

After the game begins, if any player stops playing, a player from 
the opposing party must stop playing also. 

The players of a game must fix the goals before beginning to play- 

Each of the two goals must consist of two stakes set about fifty to 
one hundred feet apart, and a line drawn from one stake to the other, 
which must be nearly parallel to the line drawn.at the other goal. 

The goals must be from three hundred yards to one mile apart, as 
may be agreed upon between the players, for each game. 

After the goals are fixed the players choose their goal, either by 
agreement or by lot. 

After the goals are chosen the players arrange themselves in two 
lines, about half way between the goals, all the players on one side 
standing in one line, and each side facing the goal it has chosen, the 
lines being about thirty feet apart. 

After the players are :n line the ball is placed as nearly as can be 
half way between them. 

After the ball is placed on the ground it must not be touched by 
the hand or foot of any one until the game is ended. 

If at any time during the play the ball becomes so damaged that 
it is unfit for use, the game ‘s called off, and another game must be 
played to decide the contest. 

The club may be used in any manner to make a play, or to pre- 
vent an opponent from making a play 

After the ball is placed on the ground, at a given signal, each side 
attempts to put the ball across its goal in a direction opposite from 
the other goal. 

The side that first puts the ball across its goal in the proper direc- 
tion wins the game. 


3. WOSKATE CANWIYUSNA, 
(Guessing the Odd Stick.) 


Canwiyusna is an ancient gambling game played by the Sioux men. 
It may be played at any time, but was generally played during the 
winter, and at night. 
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The wagers on the game were generally small. 

The implements used in the game were canwiyawa, counting- 
sticks. 

These are a large number of rods of wood, about the size of an 
ordinary lead pencil. They are of an odd number, and generally 
ninety-nine. They may be plain, but they are generally colored, and 
when so the color on all is the same, but applied differently, as some 
may be colored all over, others half colored, or striped, streaked, or 
spotted. 

The rules of the game are: — 

The game may be played by two or more men. 

Before beginning the game the players must agree upon the num- 
ber of counts that will constitute the game. 

One player must manipulate the sticks during the entire game. 

The one who manipulates the sticks must keep his count with each 
of the other players separate from that of all the others. 

To play, the player who manipulates the sticks hides them from 
the other players, and divides them into two portions, and then ex- 
poses them to the view of the other players. 

After the portions are exposed to the view of the players they 
must not be touched by any one until each has made his guess. 

Each player may make one guess as to which portion contains the 
odd number of sticks. 

If a player guesses the portion that has the odd number of sticks in 
it he counts one point, but if he does not the manipulator counts one. 

The one who counts the number of points agreed upon wins the 
wager. 

4. WOSKATE HEHAKA. 
(Game of Elk.) 


Hehaka is an ancient gambling game played by the Sioux men. 

It was usually played while hunting for elk, and was supposed to 
give success in the quest for game. 

The wagers were usually small, and but little interest was taken 
in the game by others than the players. 

The implements used in the game are: Aehaka, the elk; cangle- 
ska, the hoop. 

The Aehaka is made of a round rod of wood about four feet long 
and three quarters of an inch in diameter, one end of which is squared 
or flattened for about ten inches. A small rod of wood about 
eighteen inches long and one half an inch in diameter at the 
middle, and tapering towards both ends, is fastened to the round 
end, and bent and held in a semicircle by a string of twisted sinew 
or leather, curving towards the other end of the longerrod. This 
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string is fastened at or near the ends of the curved rod and to the 
longer rod on about the level of the tips of the curved rod. 

About eighteen inches from this two other rods are fastened 
crosswise on the longer rod, on a plane parallel with the plane of the 
curved rod at the end. One of these rods is similar to, but smaller 
than, the curved rod at the end, but it curves at a right angle to the 
longer rod. 

The other is square or flattened, and about a half an inch wide at 
its middle, tapering towards both ends. 

About eighteen inches from these, towards the flattened end of 
the longer rod, two other rods like those above described are fastened 
in the same manner. 

The longer rod is then wrapped with a buckskin or rawhide thong 
applied in a spiral manner from the curved rod at the round end to 
beyond where the cross rods are fastened to it, and all the curved 
and cross rods are wrapped in the same manner. 

A banner about two by four inches in size, made of buckskin or 
cloth, and colored, is attached to the end where the curved rod is 
fastened. 

The ring is about six inches in diameter, made of rawhide or sinews, 
and wrapped with a thong of rawhide. 

The rules of the game are :— 

Two persons play the game. 

Before beginning the game they must agree upon the number of 
points that shall constitute the game. 

. Each player must have one hehaka. 

One hoop must be used in a game. 

The players must toss the hoop alternately. 

The hoop must be tossed up in the air. 

After the hoop is tossed and begins to descend the players may 
attempt to catch it on the Aehaka. 

The hoop must be caught on the hehaka before it touches the 
ground. If so caught after it touches the ground no count is made. 

After it is caught on the Achaka, the hehaka must be laid on the 
ground with the hoop on the point where caught, before a count can 
be made. 

An opposing player may, with his Aehaka, take the hoop from a 
hehaka at any time before the Aehaka is laid on the ground. 

After a hehaka is laid on the ground no one must touch the hoop, 
either to remove or replace it. 

If the hoop is caught on a Aehaka, and the hehaka is placed on the 
ground, the count is as follows :— 

If the hoop is on the flattened end of the longer rod, nothing is 
counted. 
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If the hoop is on one of the cross rods, one is counted. 

If the hoop is on two of the cross rods, two are counted. 

If the hoop is on the curved rod at the end of the /ehaka, three 
are counted. 

If the hoop falls off the Aehaka and strikes the ground it cannot 
be replaced, and nothing is counted. 

The count is made for the player whose Aehaka holds the hoop. 

The player who first counts the number of points agreed upon 
wins the game. 


5. WOSKATE TAWINKAPSICE. 
(Game of Woman's Shinney.) 


Tawinkapsice is an ancient gambling game played by the Sioux 
women. The implements used and the rules of the game are pre- 
cisely the same as those for fakapsice, except that women only play 
at this game. 

The women play the game with as much vigor as the men, and in 
former times at the meetings for playing ‘¢akapsice the tawinkapsice 
was interspersed with the other games. 


6. WOSKATE TASIHE. 
(Game with Foot Bones.) 


Tasthe is an ancient gambling game played by the Sioux women. 

Men, boys, and girls practised at manipulating the implement of 
the game so that many of them became expert, but it was considered 
beneath the dignity of men or boys to play the game in a contest for 
a given number of points, or for stakes. 

The game was played by two or more women who sat, after the 
fashion of the Sioux women, on the ground. 

Some women became very expert at the game, and others, men 
and women, would bet heavily on their play. 

The implements used in this game are: ¢asiha, foot bones ; tahin- 
spa, bodkin. 

The ¢astha are made from the short bones from the foot of a deer 
or antelope. There are from four to six in a set, which are worked 
into the form of a hollow cone, so that one will fit over the top of the 
other. The convex articulating surface is not removed from the top 
bone. From four to six small holes are drilled through the project- 
ing points at the wider ends of the cones. 

A hole is drilled through the articulating surface of the top bone, 
and all are strung on a pliable thong, which should be two and one 
half times the length of the bones when they are fitted together. The 
bones are strung on this thong with the top bone at one end, and each 
with the apex of its cone towards the base of the cone next to it. 
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The apex of each cone should fit loosely into the hollow of the cone 
next above it so that they will not jam, but will fall apart easily. 

Four loops about one half an inch in diameter, made of some pli- 
able material, are fastened to the end of the thong next to the top bone. 

The ¢ahinspa was f-rmerly made of bone, and should he of the same 
length as the éastha when they are fitted together. At one enda 
hole is drilled, or a notch cut, for the purpose of fastening it to the 
thong. 

The opposite end is shaped into a slender point, so that it will pass 
readily inte the holes drilled about the lower borders of the éastha. 

Latterly the ¢ahinspa is made of wire of the same length as that 
made of bone, and with one end looped and the other pointed. 

The ¢ahinspa is fastened to the thong at the end opposite the loops. 
- Formerly the implement was without ornament, but latterly the 
loops are made of thread strung with beads. 

The rules of the game are : — 

Only women may play at the game. 

Any number may play in a game. 

Before beginning to piay the players must agree upon the number 
that shall constitute a game. 

No player shall make more than one play at a time. 

A player must hold the ¢ahinspa in one hand and toss the fastha 
with the other. 

The ¢astha must be caught on the point of the ¢ahinspa after they 
have been tossed into the air. 

If one ¢astha is caught on the ¢ahinspa this counts one. 

If one or more /astha remain on the one that is caught, this counts 
as many as there are fasiha so remaining. 

If all the ¢aszha remain on top of the one that is caught, this counts 
the game. 

If a tastha is caught so that the ¢ahinspa is through one of the holes 
at its lower border, this counts two. 

If, when a play is made, the éahinspa passes through a loop, this 
counts one. If through two loops, this counts two. If through three 
loops, this counts three. If through four loops, this counts four. 


7. WOSKATE TANPAN. 
(Game of Dice.) 


Tanpan is an ancient gambling game played by the older Sioux 
women. 

This is an absorbing game, on which some women became inveter- 
ate gamblers, sometimes playing all day and all night at a single 
sitting. 
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The implements used in the game are: fanpan, basket; kansu, 
dice ; canwiyawa, counting-sticks. 

The fanpan is made of willow twigs, or some similar material, 
woven into a basket about three inches in diameter at the bottom 
and flaring to the top, like a pannikin, and about two and a half inches 
deep. 

The sansu are made of plumstones, one side of which is left plain, 
and the other carved with some figure, or with straight marks. 

The figures usually represent some animal or part of an animal, 
though they may represent anything that the maker pleases to put 
on them. 

There are six stones in each set, and usually some of these have 
only plain marks, and others figures on them. 

The canwiyawa are rods of wood about the size of a lead pencil, 
and may be of any number, but there were generally one hundred 
in a set. 

The rules of the game are : — 

The game may be played by two, four, or six old women, who must 
be divided into two opposing sides, with an equal number on each 
side. 

Before beginning the game the players must agree upon how much 
each figure on the plumstones shall count, how many counting-sticks 
shall be played for, and place the counting-sticks in a pile between 
them. 

After the game begins, no one must touch the counting-sticks, 
except to take the number won at a play. No one shall play more 
than once atatime. To play, the player must put all the samsu in 
the fanpan, and cover it with the hand, shake it about, and then 
pour or throw out the dansu. 

After the Aansu are thrown out of the fanpan, no one may touch 
them until after the count is made and agreed upon. 

If the plain side of a kansu lies uppermost, this counts nothing. 

If the carved side of a Aansu lies uppermost, this counts what has 
been agreed upon. 

When a player has played, and her count is made and agreed upon, 
she takes from the pile of counting-sticks as many as her count 
amounts to. 

When the counting-sticks are all taken, the side which has the 
greater number of sticks wins the game. 


FR. Walker. 
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TRADITIONAL BALLADS IN NEW ENGLAND. IIL 
XIV. LORD LOVELL. 


A. 


Probably derived from an early broadside, now lost, from which the ballad has been 
transmitted in a large number of versions, differing from each other but slightly. 
1. Communicated to me by I. L. M., Vineland, N. J., as derived from a resident of 


Nantucket, Mass. 
1 Lord Lovell he stood at his castle gate, 
A-combing his milk-white steed, 
When along came Lady Nancy Bell, 
A-wishing her lover good speed, speed, speed, 
A-wishing her lover good speed. 





2 “Oh, where are you going, Lord Lovell?” she said, 
“Oh, where are you going?” said she, 
“I’m going, my dear Lady Nancy Bell, 
Foreign countries for to see.” 


3 “When will you be back, Lord Lovell?” she said, 
“When will you be back?” said she, 
“In a year or two, or three at most, 
I'll be back to my Lady Nancy.” 


4 He had been gone a year and a day, 
Foreign countries for to see, 
When languishing thoughts came into his head, 
Lady Nancy he ’d go to see. 


5 So he rode and he rode on his milk-white steed, 
Tili he came to London town, 
And there he heard St. Patrick’s bells, 
And the people a-moaning around. 


6 “Oh, what is the matter?” Lord Lovell he said, 
“Oh, what is the matter?” said he, 
“There ’s a lady dead,” a woman said, 
“ And they call her the Lady Nancy.” 


7 He ordered the grave to be opened wide, 
The shroud to be turned down low, 
And as he kissed her clay-cold lips, 
The tears began to flow. 


8 Lady Nancy, she died the same as to-day, 
Lord Lovell the same as to-morrow, 
Lady Nancy she died of pure grief, 
Lord Lovell he died of sorrow. 
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9 They buried them both in St. Patrick’s churchyard, 
In a grave that was close by the spire, 
And out of her breast there grew a red rose, 
And out of Lord Lovell’s a brier. 


10 They grew and they grew to the church steeple top, 
And then they could grow no higher, 
They twined themselves in a true lover’s knot, 
For all true lovers to admire. 


2. Contributed August 1, 1905, by I. L. M., Vineland, N. J., as derived from an aged 
resident of Brooklyn, Conn. 
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VARIANTS. 
1a Lord Lovell, he stood at his garden gate. 


2a “Oh, where are you going, Lord Lovell?” she cried. 
3a “When will you be back, Lord Lovell?” she cried. 
4d Lady Nancy Bell he ’d go see. 


sc And then he see such a mournful sight, 
And the people all gathered around. 


6 “Oh, what is the matter?” Lord Lovell he cried, 
“*Oh, what is the matter?” said he, 
“Oh, a lady is dead, and her lover is gone, 
And they call her the Lady Nancy.” 


8b Lord Lovell he died as to-morrow. 


ga They buried them both by the castle wall. 


1oa They grew, and they grew to the castle top. 
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B. 
Communicated by M. L. S., Newport, R. 1, from the recitation of a very aged woman, 
native of Narragansett, R. I. 
. . . . . . . . . . . . 
The Lady, she died of a broken heart, 
Lord Lovell he died of sorrow. 
2 The one was buried within the kirk, 
The other within the choir, 


And out of the one there sprang a birk, 
And out of the other a brier. 


3 They grew and they grew to the tall church top, 
Until they could grow no higher, 
Then turned about in a true lover’s knot, 
For all true lovers to admire,-ire,-ire, 
For all true lovers to admire. 


C. 

“Lord Lovell and Lady Ounceabel,” melody copied by me May, 1904, from a manu- 
script in the Harvard University Library, presented by Miss Alice Hayes. Catalogued, 
Mus. 401, 2. 
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XV. BONNIE JAMES CAMPBELL. 


A. 


Taken down by me August 15, 1905, at Newbury, Vt., from the singing of R. J. P., 
Bury, P. Q., who learned it a few years ago from a very aged woman. 
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home came __ the sad - die, but nev - er came he. 


XVI. THE HUNTING OF THE CHEVIOT. 


This ballad, one of the best in English, made famous by the appreciative essay of Addi- 
son, and for centuries a favorite in England, had widespread currency in American 
colonial times. Interesting in this connection is the following anecdote of the battle of 
Lexington, recorded by Dr. Gordon, at that time minister of the church at Jamaica Plain : 

“The brigade marched out, playing, by way of contempt, ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ a song com- 
posed in derision of the New Englanders, commonly called Yankees. A smart boy, 
observing it as the troops passed through Roxbury, made himself extremely merry with 
the circumstance, jumping and laughing to attract the attention of His Lordship, who, it is 
said, asked him at what he was laughing so heartily, and was answered: ‘To think how 
you will dance by-and-by to “Chevy Chase.”’” 


A. 


Broadside printed about 1810, by Nathaniel Coverly, Jr., Boston, Mass., of which two 
copies are known to me, one in the Isaiah Thomas collection of the American Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester, Mass., the other in the Boston Public Library. 

Differs only in eccentric spelling from the textus receptus of the Percy MS. 


B. 


Melody from a Newburyport, Mass., MS. of 1790, contributed by B. O., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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XVII. OUR GOODMAN. 




















A. 
Recited to me March 30, 1905, by D. D. B., Cambridge, Mass., in whose family it has 


been traditional for over a century. 
1 I went into my parlor, and there I did see 
Three gentlemen’s wigs, sir, without the leave of me! 
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I called it for my Goodwife, —“ What do you want?” said she, 
‘‘ How came these gentlemen’s wigs here without the leave of me?” 


2 “You old fool, you blind fool, can’t you very well see? 
They are three cabbage heads which my mother sent to me!” 
“Hobs nobs! Well done! Cabbage heads with hair on! 
The like I never see!” 

3 I went into my stable, and there I did see 
Three gentlemen’s horses, sir, without the leave of me. 
I called it for my Goodwife, — ‘‘ What do you want?” said she, 
“ How came these gentlemen’s horses here without the leave of me?” 


4 You old fool, you blind fool, can’t you very well see?” 
They are three milking cows, which my mother sent to me!” 
“Hobs nobs! Well done! Milking cows with saddles on‘ 
The like I never see!” 


XVIII. YOUNG HUNTING. 


a 
Melody to a version of this ballad traditional for many years in Bury, P.Q. Sung at 
Newbury, Vt., August 15, 1905, by R. J. P. 
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XIX. THE BROWN GIRL. 


A. 


Melody to a version of this ballad, traditional for many years in Bury, P.Q. Sung at 
Newbury, Vt., August 15, 1905, by R. J. P. 
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XX. SPRINGFIELD MOUNTAIN. 

This ballad, edited by Mr. W. W. Newell, in No. 49 of this Journal, enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the only known traditional ballad based upon an American incident. 
Absurd in itself, it has a unique interest for the collector of folk-songs, as illustrating the 
genesis of a ballad in our own time. 

A. 
Fragment of a ballad sung by my grandfather, T. L. S., from my mother’s recollection. 


1 As I was mowin’ in the field, 
A viper bit me on the heel. 
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B. 


Contributed by L. W. H., Cambridge, Mass., in whose family it has been traditional for 
three generations. 


1 On Hoosic Mountain there did dwell 
A hawk-eyed youth I knowed full well. 

Ri too ral loo, ri too ral lay, 

Ri too ral loo, ri too ral lay. 


2 One day this John he did go 
Down to the meadow for to mow. 


3 He had not mowed nigh half a field, 
When a pesky sarpent bit his heel. 


4 He riz his scythe, and with one blow, 
He laid that pesky sarpent low. 


5 He took it up into his hand, 
And kerried it to Molly-i Bland. 


6 “Oh, Molly-i, Molly-i, here you see 
The pesky sarpent what bit me.” 


7 “Oh, John!” said she, “ Why did you go 
Down to the meadow for to mow?”’ 


8 “Oh, Molly-i, Molly-i,” John he said, 
“’T was Father’s hay, which had got to be mow-ed!”’ 


9 He riz his heel into her lip, 
The pesky pizen for to sip. 


10 And heving there a hollow tooth, 
The pizen took upon them both. 


11 Their bodies now are ’neath the sod, 
Their souls, I trust, are jined to God. 


c. 


Recollected june 17, 1904, by a very aged lady, and recorded by E. E. D., Cambridge, 





On Spring- file Moun- ting there did dwell A _ like - ly youth as 
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1 On Springfile Mounting there did dwell 
A likeli youth as I ’ve heern tell, 
A likeli youth, just twenti-one, 
Leftenant Curtis’s onli son, 
Onli son, 
Leftenant Curtis’s onli son. 


2 This likeli youth to the field did go, 
And took his scythe all for to mow, 
But as he went, he chanced to feel 
A pison sarpent bite his heel. 











3 He threw his scythe upon the ground, 
And with his eyes he look-ed around 
To see if he could anyone spy, 

To take him away, where he might die. 


4 Then this dear youth gin up the ghost, 
And to Abraham’s bosom quickli did post, , 
Crying all the way, as on he went, 
“ Cru-el, cru-el, cru-el sarpent.” 


5 Now all good people assembled here, 
O’er this poor youth to shed a tear, 
From his example warning take, 
And shun the pison of a snake. 


D. 
Contributed by A. M., as sung half a century ago. 
a 
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1 On Springfield Mountain there did dwell 
A likely youth as I ’ve heerd tell, 
A likely youth of twenty-one, 
Leftenant Curtis’ onlie son, 
Onlie son, 
Leftenant Curtis’ onlie son. 


2 On Monday morning he did go 
Down to the meadow for to mow, — 
He mowed around till he did feel 
Some pizen sarpent bite his heel. 


3 He laid his scythe down on the ground, 
And with his eyes he looked around, 
To see if he could anyone spy, 
To carry him home, where he might die. 


4 This young man soon gin up the ghost, 
And away from this carnal world did post 
Crying all the way, as on he went, 

* Cru-el, cru-el, cru-el sarpent.” 


E. 


“ Springfield Mountain ” contributed by M. L. J., Lynn, Mass., as sung fifty years ago. 
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t On Springfield Mountain there did dwell 
A noble youth, — I knew him well, 
Leftenant Davis’ only son, 

A loveli youth just twenti one. 


2 He went upon a summer’s day 
Out to the field to cut the hay, 
But ah! alas! he soon did feel 
A peski sarpint bite his heel. 
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F. 


“On the Springfield Mountains!” Broadside, printed about 1850, now in the Boston 
Public Library. 


1 On the Springfield Mountains there did dwell 
A noble youth I knew full well. 
Ki tiddle linker da, 
Ki tiddle linker da, 
Ki tiddle linker da ri O, 


2 One fine spring morning he did go 
Down in the meadow all for to mow. 


5 He had not mowed quite around the field, 
When a poison serpent bit his heel. 


4 They carried him home to Sally dear, 
Which made her feel all over queer. 


5 “My Johnny dear, why did you go 
Down in the meadow for to mow? ” 


6 “ My Sally dear, don’t you know, 
That Daddy’s grass we must mow?” 


7 Now all young men a warning take, 
And don’t get bit by a big black snake. 


8 Now, if you don’t like my song, 
Just take your hat and trudge along. 


G. 


“The Serpent.” Taken down by me, October 10, 1905, from the singing of R. B. C., 
Newbury, Vt., in whose family it has been traditional for half a century or more. 
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1 On Greenland’s mountain there did dwell, — 
Tim-i-i-tum-tum, tiddy-addy-a, — 
On Greenland’s mountain there did dwell, — 
Tim-r-out ! 
On Greenland’s mountain there did dwell 
A lovely youth is known quite well. 
N-ya-ha-ha, n-ya-ha-ha ! 


2 One Monday morn this youth did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 


3 He had not mowed half ’crost the field, — 
He felt a serpent bite his heel. 


4 They carried him to his Sally dear, 
Which made him feel so very queer. 


5 “ Why my dearest Joe, why did you go 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 


6 “ Why, my Sally dear, I s’pose you know 
Your daddy’s grass it must be mowed.” 


7 This lovely youth gave up the ghost, 
For fear that he would poison both. 


8 Now it’s a warning too, —all lovers take, 
And shun the bite of a rattlesnake. 


H. 


Taken down by me, July 29, 1904, from the singing of A. E. B., Bradford, Vt., as sung 
years ago in East Wisconsin. 
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1 On Springfield Mountain there did dwell 
A comely youth I knew full well-i-ell-i-ell-i-ell, 
Ri turi nuri, turi nay, 
Ri turi nuri turi nuri nay. 
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2 One summer morning he did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 


3 He had scarce mowed one half the field, 
When a pison serpent bit his heel. 


4 He raised his scythe and with one blow 
He laid the slimy creature low. 


5 They took him to his Molly dear, 
Which made her feel so very queer. 


6 “Oh, Johnny dear, why did you go 
Down in the meadow for to mow?” 


7 ‘‘Why Molly dear, I thought you knowed 
Your old dad’s meadow had to be mowed! ” 


8 Then Molly, she went round the town, 
To find something to cure his wound. 


9g Then Johnny, he gave up the ghost, 
And straight to Abraham’s bosom did post. 


10 Now all young folks, a warning take, 
And shun the bite of a rattlesnake. 


z 
| Taken down by me, October 25, 1905, from the singing of W. D., East Corinth, Vt., 





as learned some years ago in Northborough, Mass. 
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1 On Springfield Mountain there did dwell 
A likely youth, as I’ve heern tell, — 
i-ell-i-ell-i-ell, 
Ri turi loo, ri turi lay, 
Ri turi loo, ri turi lay. 


2 He took his scythe and off did go 
Down to the meadow for to mow. 
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3 He’d scarcely mowed twice round the field, 
When a peski sarpent bit him on the heel. 


4 “Oh, Sam-v-el, why did ye go 
Down to the meadow for to mow?” 


J. 


Taken down by me, November 10, 1905, from the recitation of M. D., Boston, Mass. 
Probably derived with I from a common source. 


1 On Springfield Mountain there did dwell 
A beauti-ous youth, as I ’ve heerd tell, 
i-ell-i-ell-i-ell, 
Ri turi loo, ri turi lay, 
Ri turi loo, ri turi lay. 


2 He took his scythe and off did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 


3 He had scarce mowed twice round the field, 
When a pizen sarpent bit him on the heel. 


4 He laid him down under the sky, 
He laid him down and there did die! 


5 “Oh, Samu-el, why did ye go 
Down in the meadow for to mow?” 


ADDENDA. 
VI. HENRY MARTIN. 


B. 


From “ Boston Transcript,” Query 3051, — answered by A. C. A., who states: “I can 
give the song, as I heard it sung many years ago in Portland, Me., by Eliza Ostinelli, 
daughter of Ostinelli, the musician, — she afterwards went to Italy, where she ‘married, 
and was known as Mme. Biscaccianti, “ The American Thrush.” 


1 There dwelt three brothers in merry Scotland, 
Three brothers there dwelt there, three, 
And they did cast lots to see which one 
Should go robbing upon the salt sea, 
Should go robbing upon the salt sea. 


2 The lot it fell upon Andrew Martine 
The youngest of the three, 
That he should go robbing upon the salt sea, 
To support his three brothers and he. 


3 “Oh, who are you?” said Andrew Martine, 
“ Who are you that comes tossing so high ?” 
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‘“‘T am a brave ship from merry England, 
Will you please for to let me pass by?” 


4 “Oh, no, oh no!” said Andrew Martine, 
“ Oh no, that never can be!” 
Your ship and your cargo we'll all take away, 
And your bodies give to the salt sea!” 


5 The news it came to merry England, 

And to King George’s ears, 
And he did fit out a nice little band, 
For to catch this Andrew Martine. 


6 '“ Oh, who are you?” said Captain Charles Stuart, 
‘Who are you that comes tossing so high? 
“T am a brave ship from merry Scotland, 
Will you please for to let me pass by?” 


7 ‘Oh, no, oh no!” said Captain Charles Stuart, 
“Oh, no that never can be! 
Your ship and your cargo we'll all take away, 
And your bodies give to the salt sea.” 


8 They fought and fought, and fought again, 
Until the light did appear, 
And where was Andrew, and all his brave crew? 
Their bodies were in the salt sea.” 


X. LORD RANDAL. 


R. 


Taken down by me, October 10, 1905, from the singing of R. B. C., Newbury, Vt., in 
whose family it has been traditional for a century. 
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1 “Oh, where have you been a-courting, Fair Nelson, my son? 
Oh, where have you been a-courting, my fair, — you are a pretty one!” 
“I’ve been courting my Julia, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I long to lie down.” 


2 ‘“ What did you have for your breakfast, Fair Nelson, my son? 
What did you have for your breakfast, my fair, — you are a pretty one!” 
“ Eels, fried in batter, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I long to lie down.” 


3 “ What will you will to your father, fair Nelson, my son? 
What will you will to your father, my fair, — you are a pretty one!” 
“My land and my houses, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I long to lie down.” 


4 “What will you will to your mother, Fair Nelson, my son? 
What will you will to your mother, my fair, — you are a pretty one!” 
“* My gold and my silver, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I long to lie down.” 


5 “ What will you will to your Julia, Fair Nelson, my son? 
What will you will to your Julia, my fair, — you are a pretty one!” 
“ Hell-fire and brimstone, mother make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I long to lie down.” 


Phillips Barry. 
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CALIFORNIA BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN FOLK- 
LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society was 
founded August 18, 1905, at a meeting of the Berkeley Folk-Lore 
Club, a more informal and restricted organization than the California 
Branch, but with similar aims, by the adoption of the following re- 

ci— 

The Committee appointed May 3, 1905, on vote of the charter 
members of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club to report on the feasibility 
of the establishment of a California Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, beg leave to submit the following recommendations : 

“ That the formation of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club provides an 
opportune basis for the establishment and successful development of 
a California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, which will 
extend the work undertaken by the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club to a 
wider sphere of influence and bring it before a larger body of persons, 
thus enhancing the promotion of folk-lore interests on the Pacific 
coast. Be it resolved therefore, 

“That a California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society be 
hereby organized by such of those present as signify their willing- 
ness ; and 

“ That a committee of five be appointed to arrange for a meeting, 
including a programme, in Berkeley, on the evening of August 28; 
said committee to submit at this meeting a formal draft of organi- 
zation, with nominations for officers, for the California Branch of 
the American Folk-Lore Society.” 

This report having been adopted and a California Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society having been thereby founded by those 
present and signifying their assent, the following committee was 
appointed by the Chair, to report, as provided, at the meeting on 
August 28: J. C. Merriam, G. R. Noyes, Charles Keeler, W. C. 
Mitchell, and A. L. Kroeber. 

All persons interested in folk-lore are eligible to membership in 
the American Folk-Lore Society and its California Branch, and those 
desiring to become members are particularly invited to be present at 
this meeting and make themselves known to the committee or to the 
officers to be elected. Membership in the California Branch will 
include membership in the American Folk-Lore Society, and will 
bring with it the receipt of the Journal of American Folk-Lore, a 
quarterly periodical published by the Society. 

The work of the California Branch is designed to be directed to the 


study of the many elements of folk-lore existing in California among 
VOL. XVIII. — NO. 7I. 22 
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its Indian, Spanish, American, and Asiatic populations, and to the 
awakening of interest in such studies, by the institution of public 
lectures, meetings devoted to discussions and comparisons, system- 
atic researches leading to the publication of new information, and 
the ultimate formation of branch or affiliated societies in various 
parts of the Pacific coast. The work that is thus planned is con- 
nected so intimately with the history of California, and will be so 
illustrative in a wider sense of the development of the State, that the 
furtherance of this work should be of general interest; and it is hoped 
that many persons not directly or individually identified with the 
study of folk-lore will ally themselves with the Branch from a desire 
to aid in the furtherance of all knowledge relating to California. 


FIRST MEETING. 


A public meeting of the California Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society was held Monday, August 28, at 8 p. m., in the Philo- 
sophy Building of the University of California in Berkeley. 

Professor J. C. Merriam, chairman of the Committee appointed to 
arrange for the meeting and to submit a formal draft of organization, 
called the meeting to order and explained its purpose. Nominations 
for temporary presiding officer having been called for, Professor W. 
E. Ritter was nominated and elected. Professor Ritter, on taking 
the chair, thanked those present and spoke of the opportunities and 
desirability of folk-lore work in California. 

Professor Merriam then presented the report of the Committee on 
organization. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 

The Committee appointed August 18 at the founding of the Cali- 
fornia Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society to submit at the 
meeting August 28 a formal draft of organization beg leave to report 
the following 

BY-LAWS. 

I. This Society shall be called the California Branch of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society. Its object shall be the advancement and 
diffusion of the study of folk-lore in all its aspects. 

II. The officers shall be a President, First Vice-President, Second 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and six Councillors. These 
officers shall constitute a Council which shall transact all business of 
the Branch. 

III. The officers shall be elected at the first meeting held after 
July first of each year, and shall remain in office until their success- 
ors are elected. 

IV. There shall be at least four meetings annually. The time, 
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place, programme, and manner of all meetings shall be determined 
by the Council. 

V. Any one interested in folk-lore may become a member of the 
Branch by vote of the Council and approval of the members in meet- 
ing, and on payment annually of three dollars. The dues of mem- 
bers shall be transmitted by the Treasurer to the Treasurer of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, provided such arrangements are made 
by the Council of the American Folk-Lore Society as will enable the 
California Branch to carry on successfully its work and the develop- 
ment of the folk-lore interests of California. 

VI. These by-laws may be amended by a vote of two thirds of the 
members at any meeting, provided the amendments have previously 
been approved by a majority of the Council. 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS. 


President, Professor F. W. Putnam, University of California. 

First Vice-President, Charles Keeler, Berkeley. 

Second Vice-President, Professor John Fryer, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

' Treasurer, Professor W. F. Bade, Pacific Theological Seminary. 
Secretary, Dr. A. L. Kroeber, University of California. 
Councillors, Charles F. Lummis, Los Angeles; Professor W. C. 

Mitchell, University of California ; Mrs. Thos. B. Bishop, San Fran- 

cisco. 

On account of accessions in membership likely to occur in the 
near future, the Committee recommends that only three Councillors 
be chosen at this meeting, the remaining three provided for in the 
by-laws to be elected at a future meeting. 

J. C. Merriam, for the Com. 


This report having been read, it was moved that it be adopted, the 
proposed draft of organization thereby kecoming the by-laws of the 
California Branch of the American Fc!k-Lore Society. The motion 
was seconded, put by the chair, and carried. 

It was moved that the officers nor »ated by the Committee be 
declared elected as officers of the Societ. for 1905-06. This motion, 
having been seconded and put by the chair, was carried. 

Professor F. W. Putnam of the University of California and of 
Harvard University, the President elect, thereupon took the chair. 
After thanking the Society, Professor Putnam explained the purposes 
of the American Folk-Lore Society and its branches and gave a re- 
view of their history and the work being done by them. He then 
spoke of the particular field of the California Branch, its opportuni- 
ties, and their urgency. 
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Professor Putnam thereupon introduced the speaker of the even- 
ing, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the U. S. Biological Survey of 
Washington, D. C., who gave an informal lecture on Aboriginal Folk- 
Lore from California, treating particularly of the beliefs of the In- 
dians of the Mono region, the San Joaquin Valley, and the area north 
of San Francisco bay, and enlarging generally upon the problems of 
folk-lore investigation among the Indians of all parts of California. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Merriam’s lecture, Professor Putnam, as 
President of the Boston Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Dr. R. B. Dixon of Harvard University, as President of the Cam- 
bridge Branch, and Dr. Charles Peabody of the Archzological Mu- 
seum of Andover, Massachusetts, addressed the Society. 

A motion was made and carried that the second meeting of the 
Society be held in Berkeley on August 31, in conjunction with the 
American Anthropological Association. 

On motion the Secretary was instructed to receive the signatures 





of those present wishing to become members of the Society. 


The meeting was adjourned. 


Two hundred persons attended the meeting. 


A. L. KRogeBer, Secretary. 


The following persons signed the roll of membership at the con- 


clusion of the meeting : — 


F. W. Putnam, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

C. Hart Merriam, Washington, D. C. 

Wm. E. Ritter, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Charles Keeler Berkeley. 

Mrs. Thos. B. Bishop, San Francisco. 

William Frederic Bade, Berkeley. 

Harriet Bundick Sherkley, Oakland. 

H. A. Overstreet, Berkeley. 

Mrs. Mary Dickson, Alameda. 

Mrs. William James Monro, Berkeley. 


F. B. Dresslar, Berkeley. 

Mrs. Ralph C. Harrison, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs. Alice G. Whitbeck, Berkeley. 

W. H. Ratcliff, Berkeley. 

Mrs, J. B. Havre, Berkeley. 

Albert H. Allen, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Wm. A. Brewer, San Mateo. 

Mrs. Willietta Brown, San Francisco. 

Miss Grace Nicholson, Pasadena. 

S. A. Barrett, Berkeley. 


This number was subsequently increased by the following : — 


Dr. R. B. Dixon, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Chas. F. Lummis, Los Angeles. 
Prof. W. A. Setchell, Berkeley. 
Prof. G. R. Noyes, Berkeley. 

Prof. John Fryer, Berkeley. 

Prof. W. C. Mitchell, Berkeley. 


Dr. A. L. Kroeber, San Francisco. 
Mrs. R. F. Herrick, Eureka. 

Miss J. E. Wier, Reno, Nevada. 
Mrs. M. O. Schueler, Berkeley. 
Mrs. K. B. Miller, Berkeley. 

Miss McElroy, Oakland. 


Making a total membership of thirty-four. 
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SECOND MEETING. 


The second meeting of the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society was held at the University of California in Berke- 
ley, August 31, in conjunction with the American Anthropoiogical 
Association, Professor F. W. Putnam, President of both societies, in 
the chair. The societies met in South Hall at 10 A. m. and in the 
lecture room of the Department of Anthropology at 2 p.m. Papers 
dealing with anthropology, folk-lore, and kindred subjects were read, 
among them the following specifically relating to folk-lore : — 

Mr. Charles Keeler of Berkeley: Creation Myths and Folk-Tales 
of the Manua Islands, Samoa. 

Mr. S. A. Barrett of Berkeley: Basket Designs of the Pomo In- 
dians. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam of Washington, D. C.: Basket Cave Burial 
in California. 

Mr. C. C. Willoughby of Cambridge, Mass.: Specimens in the 
Peabody Museum collected by the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

Dr. C. F. Newcombe of Victoria, British Columbia: Exhibition of 
Northwestern Indian Designs. 

Mr. J. T. Goodman of Alameda: Maya Dates. 

And others by title. 

The meeting was adjourned at 4.30 P. M. 

One hundred persons attended the meeting. 

A. L. KRorBer, Secretary. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 


A meeting of the Council of the California Branch of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society was held in the office of the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of California in Berkeley at 4.30 
p. M., October 3, 1905, Mr. Charles Keeler, first vice-president, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Keeler read a letter from the Secretary. 

It was voted : 

To arrange if practicable a meeting in San Francisco in October. 

To hold a meeting in Berkeley on Tuesday, November 14, the 
paper to be read by Professor Fryer on Chinese folk-lore. 

To hold a meeting in Berkeley on Tuesday, December 5, the paper 
to be read by Dr. Bade on Hebrew folk-lore. 

To intrust the detailed arrangements for these meetings to a com- 
mittee consisting of the first vice-president and the secretary. 

Professor John E. Matzke, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, and Mr. E. J. 
Molera were nominated for membership in the Council. 
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The Secretary was authorized to have suitable letter-heads pre- 
pared for the use of the Society. 
The Council adjourned at 5.30 P. M. 
W. C. MITCHELL, Secretary pro tempore. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 


A meeting of the Council of the California Branch of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society was held at the Hotel St. Francis, San Fran- 
cisco, Monday, October 30, 1905, at 7.45 Pp. M. The following persons 
were approved for membership: Mr. Harold S. Symmes, Idyllwild ; 
Mrs. Bertody Wilder Stone, San Francisco; Professor John E. 
Matzke, Stanford University ; Dr. P. E. Goddard, Berkeley ; Mr. A. 
C. Vroman, Pasadena; Mr. C. E. Rumsey, Riverside; Miss Con- 
stance Goddard Du Bois, Waterbury, Conn.; Dr. Gustav Eisen, San 
Francisco ; Miss Harriett Bartnett, New York; Mr. H. H. Bancroft, 
San Francisco; Mr. E. J. Molera, San Francisco; Mrs. Samuel 
Woolsey Backus, San Francisco; Mrs. John Flournoy, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The meeting was adjourned. 

A. L. KRoEeBER, Secretary. 


THIRD MEETING. 


A Meeting of the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore 
Society devoted to a discussion of Japanese folk-lore was held at the 
Hotel St. Francis, Monday, October 30, 1905, at 8 p. M. Mr. Charles 
Keeler presided. 

The minutes of the two preceding meetings were read and approved. 

Thirteen persons approved by the Council were elected to mem- 
bership in the Society, the Secretary being instructed to cast the 
vote of the Society for them. The persons thereby elected to mem- 
bership were: Mr. Harold S. Symmes, Mrs. Bertody Wilder Stone, 
Professor John E. Matzke, Dr. P. E. Goddard, Mr. A. C. Vroman, 
Mr. C. E. Rumsey, Miss Constance Goddard Du Bois, Dr. Gustav 
Eisen, Miss Harriett Bartnett, Mr. H. H. Bancroft, Mr. E. J. Molera, 
Mrs. Samuel Woolsey Backus, and Mrs. John Flournoy. 

A report from the Council was read nominating Professor John E. 
Matzke, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, and Mr. E. J. Molera to the three 
councillorships left vacant at the organization of the Society. On 
motion it was voted that the Secretary cast the ballot of the Society 
for the three nominees to the Council. 

Meetings of the Society in Berkeley in November and December, 
and in San Francisco and Berkeley in January and subsequent months 
were announced by the President. 

A statement was made by the Secretary in regard to the receipt 
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of the Journal of American Folk-Lore by members of the California 
Branch, and a brief description of the publications of the Society, 
including the series of Memoirs, was given. 

The acting President, Mr. Keeler, addressed the Society and its 
friends on the meaning of the word “ folk-lore,” the opportunities of 
the Society, and the importance of its work. A prospectus issued 
by the Society, giving an account of its organization and aims, was 
placed at the disposal of members for distribution. 

Mr. Eli T. Sheppard then read a paper on “ Birds and Animals in 
Japanese Folk-Lore,” giving a review of the principal qualities popu- 
larly attributed to animals by the Japanese, and the beliefs and tales 
connected with them. The speaker dwelt particularly on the firm 
hold of such beliefs on the Japanese mind and their great importance 
in illustrating the real and inner life and mental workings of the 
people. 

Mr. Norwood B. Smith spoke on folk-lore elements in Japanese 
prints and wood-cuts, emphasizing the richness of lore in this field, 
of which only the artistic aspects have usually been considered. 

Miss Mary Very pointed out the richness and significance of Jap- 
anese folk beliefs and customs, illustrating her remarks by the rela- 
tion of personal experiences and the exhibition of specimens. 

After a vote of thanks to the speakers of the evening, the Society 
adjourned to meet in Berkeley, Noveraber 14, to listen to a paper by 
Professor John Fryer on Chinese folk-lore. 

Sixty persons attended the meeting. 

A. L. KROEBER, Secretary. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Street Customs or Buenos Aires. The following account of certain 
street customs of Buenos Aires, originally appearing in the “ Mail and 
Empire” (Toronto, Canada), is reproduced from the “Evening Post” 
(Worcester, Mass.) for September 21, 1905 :— 

“ Every large city has certain street sounds that are common to them all, 
but every city also has certain street sounds that are peculiar to itself and 
that instantly bring the city to one’s mind when heard elsewhere, just as a 
fleeting perfume often brings back the recollection of some person, long 
since forgotten, with whom the perfume was associated. 

“ Buenos Ayres has the reputation of being one of the noisy cities of the 
world, and there are not only all sounds common to all great cities con- 
stantly assailing the ear, but there are several that are distinctly local. 

“The one most likely to first attract attention, because it is often heard 
elsewhere to express contempt or disapprobation, is the sharp emission of air 
through the teeth, causing a hissing sound. 

“One cannot be on the streets of Buenos Ayres five minutes without hear- 
ing what to the untrained ear is a distinct hiss, such as we use in the thea- 
tre to bring sharply to book those thoughtless people who talk out loud in 
the midst of the overture, or, more rarely, to express our discontent at a 
particularly bad piece of acting or singing; and it is only when one has 
been here for some little time that one’s ear differentiates the ‘ s-s-s ’ made 
entirely with the tongue and teeth used also by the Argentines in condem- 
nation, from the ‘pst-pst’ made with the lips, which means primarily — 
stop! 

“ Thus, if the driver of a wagon or carriage is mounting to his seat and 
the horses start before he can take the lines, he emits a sharp “ pst,” and 
the horses instantly stop. 

“Tf you are in a street car or cab and wish to stop, or you are on the side- 
walk and wish to hail a car or cab, you simply hiss and the car stops, or the 
cabman instantly looks in your direction and comes to pick you up. 

‘* The most curious use of it, however, is to attract the attention of a friend 
passing on the opposite side of a street or one who is ahead of you whom 
you wish to overtake, and the first time that a foreigner is hissed at in this 
way he feels distinctly insulted, but one soon gets used to it, as every one 
does it, and accepts it, and you unconsciously find yourself following their 
example. 

“ It is really a most penetrating sound, and it instantly arrests the atten- 
tion, no matter what other noises may be going on about one, and it is es- 
pecially efficient in a crowded open-air café, where the noises of the street 
are combined with the talking and laughing, as it never fails to bring an 
acknowledgment from your waiter that he has heard you, no matter how 
much he may be absorbed in serving or in talking. 

‘“‘ Another sound that any one who has visited Buenos Ayres will recall is 
the rather weird musical note that all the horsecar drivers blow on approach- 
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ing an intersecting street to prevent a collision, an ordinary cow’s horn 
without ornamentation of any kind being used to produce this sound, four 
distinct notes in an ascending scale being blown ; and the sound is certainly 
distinctive. 

“We are all of us used to the musical notes of the coach horn, and know 
how every one stops to watch the jolly party go by, so that when one hears 
on the street here for the first time a sound something like it, but without 
any gayety in the notes, each one being held much longer and pitched in 
a high, mournful key, one’s interest is instantly aroused as to what may be 
coming. 

“ All one sees at first is aman ona bicycle riding as hard as he can, blow- 
ing a bugle about two feet long, with twice as many keys as the bugles at 
home. 

‘“* From the way the carriages scatter, however, he is evidently clearing the 
way for something, and up the street, a block or so away, one sees the fire- 
engines coming tearing along, the bicycle man keeping well ahead with his 
melancholy long sustained note of warning, plainly distinguishable long 
after he has passed. 

“No one who visited the World’s Fair in Chicago will forget the sad-eyed 
Oriental who sat outside the gates of the various -ide shows on the Midway 
and blew all day long on a reed pipe monotonous changes on about five 
different notes. 

“Its very monotony impressed it indelibly on the mind, and to hear it 
instantly recalls snake charmers and the Kutchee Kutchee dance ; but the 
same notes here are used by the itinerant glazier, who, with a high wooden 
frame strapped to his back containing panes of glass of various sizes, is en- 
deavoring to attract the attention of the woman in the third story of the 
house across the street, who has a broken window. 

“It is somewhat startling in the middle of an avenue crowded with car- 
riages suddenly to hear a steam whistle, and one often has to hunt for 
nearly a minute to see whence the sound comes, if the carriages are densely 
p. ed, and then be guided by a thin line of ascending smoke, and to the 
astonished gaze is disclosed a perfect but diminutive model of a locomo- 
tive, about five feet long, mounted on a push-cart, the locomotive being 
duly equipped with a real steam whistle, the blowing of which at intervals 
has attracted attention. 

“Tt is the chestnut vender who thus advertises his wares, and who opens 
the firebox to give you roasted chestnuts, or the boiler of the locomotive if 
you prefer them boiled. 

“Should you hear the music of atriangle on the streets of Buenos Ayres, 
and see a man carrying a red cylinder on his back, looking like a water 
cooler or the chemical fire extinguishers used in the United States, and fol- 
lowed by a crowd of small boys, don’t assume that this is the Argentine fire- 
man on his way to a fire, '-t watch him for a minute, and you will see one 
of the small boys pluck his sieeve, at which he will stop, unsling the red cyl- 
inder from his back, and set it on the ground, being instantly encircled by 
the crowd. 
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“The top of the cylinder is divided off into spaces which are numbered 
from one to ten, and in the centre is a pointer that can be rapidly revolved 
on a fixed centre like a roulette wheel. 

“The boy who has stopped the vender pays his penny with the air of a Croe- 
sus, and, with a breathless audience gives the pointer a twist, and when it 
stops the vender opens the cylinder and hands to the small boy as many 
packages of sweets as the number calls for. 

“ There are no blanks, as the sporting spirit of the small boy is not suffi- 
ciently developed to play for all or nothing, but there is no doubt that it 
tends to cultivate that national vice in Argentina, gambling, which is in- 
dulged in by all classes, rich and poor alike, from horseracing to the national 
lottery, tickets being sold on the streets for the weekly drawing of from 
$80,000 to $1,000,000 at prices within reach of even the poorest classes.” 

“Sometimes you will hear what seems to be the notes of a bird. If, 
however, you investigate, you will find that it is not a bird at all, but 
the scissors grinder, who by moving and bending at different angles a flat 
piece of steel about three feet long against his rapidly revolving emery 
wheel, was producing these birdlike notes, well understood by every Bue- 
nos Ayres housewife and only bewildering to the stranger within the gates.” 


SLANG TERMS FOR Money. The following article is an editorial in the 
“Boston Herald” (Evening Edition) for February 18, 1905 :— 

“ At a dinner given at a New York hotel last week and attended by fifteen 
prominent police captains of the metropolis a guest counted ten different 
words used by these captains in place of ‘money.’ The words were these: 
tin, cush, gelt, rocks, candy, dough, sugar, mazuma, glad wealth, welcome 
green. Gelter, not gelt, was used by the rogues of New York in the fifties ; 
not one of the other words appears in the curious slang dictionary compiled 
by George W. Matsall, special justice, chief of police, etc., and published 
in New York in 1859. Welcome green is a variant of long green. What, 
pray, is the origin of mazuma? Is it not an importation of our German 
brethren? The word ‘mesumme’ is in German slang, and ‘linke me- 
summe’ means counterfeit money. Singular to relate, the police captains 
did not use the word ‘graft.’ Perhaps they have grown sensitive of late. 
The reader will notice the absence of simoleons, bones, cold bones, and 
plunks, terms applied correctly to a certain number of dollars, as in the 
sentence : ‘It cost me two cold bones ;’ yet simoleons is a word used at 
times to denote a certain fixed sum. 

“ Think for a moment of the slang synonyms of money. Here are a few 
of them: The actual, ballast, beans, blunt (for specie), brads, brass, bustle, 
charms, checks, coal, coliander seeds, coppers, corn (in Egypt), chink, crap, 
chinkers, chips, corks, dibs, darby, dots, ducats, dimmock, dinarey, dirt, 
dooteroomus, dumps, dust, dyestuffs, dollars, gingerbread, gilt, gent (for 
silver), haddock, hard stuff (or hard) horse, nails, huckster, John, John 
Davis loafer, lour (said to be the oldest cant term for money), kelter, lurries, 
mopusses, moss, muck, needful, oil of palms, peck, plums, nobbings (col- 
lected in a hat by street performers), ocre, oof, pewter, pieces, posh, queen’s 
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pictures, quids, rags, insect powder, ready, ready gilt, ready John, redge, 
rhino, rivets, rowdy, scales, salt, sawdust, scads, screen, scuds, shigs, soap, 
shot, shekels, sinews of war, shiners, shinplasters, skin, Spanish, spondulics, 
spoon, steven, stamps, stiff, stuff, stumpy, sugar, teaspoons, tin, tow, wad, 
wedge, wherewithal, yellow boys. No doubt contributions from a dozen 
students of slang would double the list. Thomas Dekker’s ‘ Bellman of 
London’ and ‘ Lanthorne and Candle Light,’ which with ‘ The Gull’s Horn 
Book’ have lately been reprinted in a little volume, are a mine of informa- 
tion concerning the slang of the latter part of the sixteenth century and 
the early years of the seventeenth. Thus to cutpurses of London the purse 
was the bung and the money was known as shells. 

“We have omitted such specific London terms as shiners, goblin, finns, 
foont, deener, pony, quid ; see Mr. Chevalier’s ‘Our Little Nipper.’ 


I’m just about the proudest man that walks, 
I've got a little nipper, when ’e talks 

I'll lay you forty shiners to a quid 

You'll take ’im for the father, me the kid. 


“An entertaining little volume could be written on the derivation of 
these slang terms, with illustrative quotations from the flash poets. The 
English have ‘ peck ;’ the Germans have ‘pich, picht, and peck.’ The Vi- 
ennese ‘gyps’ is supposed to be from the Latin ‘ gypsum,’ as the German 
‘hora’ and ‘kall’ from the Hebrew ‘ heren’ and ‘kal.’ The London ‘ oof’ 
or ‘ooftish’ is derived from ‘auf tische’ (on the table), for the sports of 
Hounsditch would not play cards unless the money were on the table. 
French slang is rich and picturesque in this subdivision. 

“And it is to be observed that these synonyms were invented or adapted 
by those sadly in need of money, not by those who have money to burn, 
another proof of the statement that poverty sharpens the wits and fires the 
imagination.” 


INDIANS DECORATE So.prEerRS’ Graves. The newspapers of May 31, 
1905, had the following item from the Crow Indian Agency, Montana : — 

“The Crow and Cheyenne Indians celebrated Decoration Day by placing 
wild flowers on the graves of the soldiers killed in the Custer massacre. 
Every grave had a few flowers placed on it. 

‘General Custer’s grave came in for the largest share of flowers, the 
mound being entirely covered with offerings from the Indians. In addition 
to the graves of Custer’s men, the graves of the soldiers killed at Old Fort 
Smith, whose bodies were brought here some years ago and interred within 
the Custer inclosure, were also decorated. 

“The Crows were not engaged in the massacre of Custer’s forces, but 
the Cheyennes took part in that battle, and many of the latter visited the 
battlefield yesterday.” 
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InpIAN Names tn Marne. ‘The following newspaper verses are perhaps 
worth record here : —- 


Ever since th’ war begun 
’Tween th’ Russ an’ little Jap, 
We hev been a-pokin’ fun 
At that portion of th’ map. ‘ 
Made an awful howdy-do, 
An’ we kind,o’ sort o’ sneer 
At them names so big an’ new, 
But we ’ve got some wuss ones here. 


There’s 
Sagadahoc, 
Amabessacook, 
Cauquomgomac, 
Moosetocmagauth, 
Mattawamkeag, 
Magaguadavick, 
Passamaquoddy, 
Witteguergaucum, \ 
Sisbadobosis, 
Passadumkeag, 
Chemquashhabamticook, 
Unsuntabum, 
Pemadumcook, 
Wyptopitolock, 
Pattagumpus, 
Mattagamonsis. 





Don’t them twisters jar yer brain ? 
Well, you ‘ll find ’em all in Maine. 


Yes, I think we 'd better quit 
Pokin’ fun at Jap an’ Russ 
’Fore th’ other nations git 4 
Out their hammers knockin’ us. 
Let me hand you out a hunch, 
’Fore their awful names we damn: 
We have got a corkin’ bunch 
In th’ land o’ Uncle Sam! 


Think of 
Sagadahoc, 
Amabessacook, 
Cauquomgomac, 
Moosetocmagauth, 
Mattawamkeag, 
Magaguadavick, 
Passamaquoddy, 
Witteguergaucum, 
Sisbadobosis, 
Passadumkeag, 
Chemquashhabamticook, 
Unsuntabum, 
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Pemadumcook, 
Wyptopitolock, 
Pattagumpus, 

Mattagamonsis. 


Gives th’ alphabet a pain? 
I should smile! An’ all from Maine! 
E. A. Brinistool, in St. Louis Star. 


Seneca Wuite Doc Feast. The following clipping from “ The Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post” was sent the editor by Rev. J. S. Lemon. It treats 


of the “New Year’s Feast,” or “ White Dog Feast” of the Seneca In- . 


dians. 

‘‘Lawrton’s Station, N. Y., March 1, 1905. The Seneca Indians of 
Western New York have ended their New Year’s feast. For ten days they 
have celebrated the midwinter festival in their long house on the reserva- 
tion, a mile from Lawton’s Station. 

‘“‘ The time-honored customs of the Indian New Year are over. The gro- 
tesque dances of wooden faces and husk-clad harvest spirits, the thrilling 
war dance, the fantastic feather dance, have ended for a year. Each has 
left its lasting impression in the minds of the people of this fading race. 
Of all the ceremonies, the one which will linger ever vivid in the memories 
of the Senecas was the ‘ Wae-yet-gou-to,’ prayer song to ‘ He who made us,’ 
by Chief Ga-ni-yas of the Wolf clan, the venerable leader of the pagan 
Indians of New York. 

“Nothing was so impressive, so dramatic, so touching, as this prayer 
song to the Great Spirit. Originally it was chanted during the burning of 
the white dog, but for a score of years the sacred white dog has been extinct 
ainong the Senecas, and never since has the prayer song been heard in the 
long houses where ceremonies are celebrated. 

“The old chiefs have viewed with increasing sorrow the decay of the 
religion and race, and, believing it due to the neglect of old covenants 
with the Great Spirit, importuned old Chief Crow to recite again the prayer 
that once gave the nation strength to conquer the evil things and thoughts 
that the white invader brought. 

“When the aged priest stood at the altar before the yawning fireplace, 
the people bowed their heads, tears coursed down the furrowed coppery 
cheeks of the older men, younger men breathed hard with suppressed 
emotion, and the women hid their faces in their shawls. With bared heads 
the company of the faithful sat around the square before the altar. 

“The striped dog pole leaned against the fireplace, but there was no 
dog. The white man’s civilization had swept all away, and the Great 
Spirit would not send more. The preacher must therefore pray more 
earnestly, for now there was no spirit of the faithful dog to carry the mes- 
sage with it. 

“The tobacco smoke alone remained to do this. A basket of exquisite 
workmanship filled with the sacred herb stood on the hearthstone at the 
preacher's feet. 
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“No priestly robes adorned the old chief. He had no beaded shirt of 
buckskin, gay with brilliant spangles, no painted pouch of elkskin, no red 
sandstone pipe, no embroidered moccasins, nor did even an eagle feather 
dangle from his flowing locks. He wore a black square-cut suit and 
polished kid shoes, yet beneath this varnish of civilization beat a heart as 
strongly Indian in feeling as that of any medicine-man of the Sioux or 
Apaches. 

“The wood in the fireplace snapped and cracked, and the preacher 
faced the leaping yellow flames. His back was turned toward the assembly, 
as he intoned the sacred words. 

“*Hoh! Hoh! Hoh!’ he cried, and then the people knew that the 
Great Spirit was listening. This was what he said: — 

“* Da ne agwa oneh nehwah oneh ! 
Da sah-tone-dot ga oyah geb chijah ! 
Eees neh Hawenin ! 
Goah ya-dats-no-deh 
I’naho agwuh siya heowah gaiyan dot. 
O-gai yaugweonji ogaukwa oweh !’ 


In English it may be rendered thus : — 


“* Now at this time we are beginning! 
Oh, listen, thou Great Father ! 
You are the Great Spirit! 
We stand around the pole 
At this appointed season. 
Oh, now I send word to Heaven! 
Oh, listen, you who live above, 
Look down and see how few of us are left! 
Many more called upon you long ago! 
How few are left! 
Do not forget us because the old men have gone now!’ 

“The listening Indians were speilbound as the intoned words poured 
from the lips of the preacher. Each felt a new joy kindling. Louder then 
the preacher called, and then his voice broke and sank to a whisper. 

*** My voice is old, my people,’ he said, ‘but the Great Spirit will help 
me, for I talk to Him.’ 

“Then with one supreme effort he struggled on, his body swaying with 
intense earnestness, and his voice rang true and distinct again. 

“*We have your words to us about thanking, 
So we have come at this appointed season 
To please you who live above the world. 
I put tobacco in the flames to lift my words to you. 
Oh, you great maker of all! 
Now listen to your children ! 
Oh, do not forget your children, 
You who live above ! 
We want the same blessings you have always given!’ 

“For two hours the pagan preacher chanted, calling upon the Great 

Spirit. 
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“ To most white men a pagan Indian means a superstitious savage. But 
that is not true of the pagans here. They are honest, sober, and thoughtful 
men who love the God of Nature and worship Him devoutly. One has 
only to listen to the prayer song and watch the faces of the listeners to dis- © 
cover this. 

“ Pagans live and dress like white men, and as they assemble in the long 
house, all are in ordinary attire, yet beneath all there is the Indian heart, 
and no influence of civilization can change its beating from the old way. 

“ The preacher lowered his voice. 

“* Oh, Great Spirit, listen while you are smoking. 
We are all young people now, 
We only talk like children. 
These four things we thank you for : 
Wainondondyeh, Stawahgowa, Ganawangowa, Dyoheyko ! 
This is all we can do now. We are but children.’ 


“Grasping the tobacco basket he flung it into the fire. No one must 
ever touch that which held the tobacco that lifted up the words to ‘ He-who- 
lives-above.’ No basket collector can ever boast of having the dog sacri- 
ficial basket in his collection. No bribe will purchase that which is the 
Great Spirit’s. 

“When the last splint of the incense basket had been consumed the 
wae-yet-gou-to ceremony was at an end. 

“The preacher put on his overcoat and hat, and took his seat with his 
people. The chief singers took their places in the main hall, and chanted 
songs centuries old, in honor of the Great Spirit. 

“When Chief Kettle was asked how he could be a pagan in the midst of 
the Empire State civilization, living like a white man and using every con- 
venience of civilization, he answered : — 

““*T may live and dress like a white man, but it was never paint or 
feathers, wampum or moccasins, that made our religion. Our religion is 
dressed only by the heart.’” 


Necro Genius. As a dispatch from Washington, D. C., the “ Evening 
Transcript ” (Boston, Mass.) of February 18, 1905, published the following 
concerning the investigations of Mr. Daniel Murray: — 

“ Daniel Murray, for many years an assistant in the Library of Congress, 
is preparing a historical review of the contributions of the colored race to 
the literature of the world, with a complete bibliography relating to that sub- 
ject. Public attention was sharply called to this question of the intellectual 
capacity of the Negro six years ago by Booker T. Washington and other 
colored men of prominence, when the United States government was prepar- 
ing an exhibit for the Exposition at Paris, 1900. Mr. Washington urged that 
advantage be taken of the opportunity to show what the colored race had 
contributed to the world’s literature. The authorities consenting, Mr. Put- 
nam, librarian of Congress, detailed Mr. Murray to make a list of all books 
and pamphlets written and published by authors identified with the colored 
race. As only four months intervened from the detail to the opening, the 
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list was far from complete and very deficient in full historical information 
which has now been supplied. 

“Mr. Murray’s work was practically begun about twenty-five years ago, 
when he commenced to gather material for such a work after reading Gré- 
goire’s ‘ Inquiry concerning the Intellectual and Moral Faculties and Lit- 
erature of Negroes and Mulattoes, Quadroons, etc.,’ 1810. Grégoire formed 
in 1790, in Paris, a society called ‘ Friends of the Blacks,’ designed to se- 
cure their emancipation in the French colonies. ‘Thomas Paine, Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson were members. ‘One of the aims of this 
society,’ said Mr. Murray, ‘ was to gather evidence of capacity on the part 
of Negroes and mulattoes, the same being designed to reinforce the argu- 
ment the society intended to present to the French convention, to induce it 
to grant full equality to the mulattoes, etc., in the colonies. Benjamin 
Banneker, a mulatto, born in Maryland, to whom credit is due for saving 
to the American people L’Enfant’s original plan of the city of Washington 
when L’Enfant broke with the commissioners and took away his plans, which 
he later sold to Governor Woodward for laying out the city of Detroit, was 
an intimate friend of Jefferson’s and was often held up as evidence that no 
mulatto should be a slave. Banneker exhibited mathematical knowledge, 
and compiled in 1792 an almanac which Jefferson sent to the Anti-Slavery 
Society in Paris to support his view that the mulatto was the equal of the 
white man. Jefferson had high regard for Banneker and formally invited 
him to be his guest at Monticello, and in other ways treated him as an equal. 

“*Tn the same spirit animating Grégoire, and for the same purpose, to show 
to the world that the colored race, under which head I include all not white 
or who have a strain of African blood, is entitled to greater credit than is 
now accorded it by the American people, I have prosecuted my researches. 
I claim for the colored race whatever credit of an intellectual character a 
Negro, mulatto, quadroon, or octoroon has won in the world of letters, and 
believe a fair examination of the evidence will remove no little prejudice 
against African blood. It has generally been accepted by scholars that 
“ Phillis Wheatley’s Poems,” 1773, was the first book by a Negro to display 
unusual intelligence and win recognition from the Caucasian, But this is 
not so. Beginning with Alexander the Great and his black general, Clitus, 
I have patiently gathered the facts from authentic sources of every highly 
creditable act by a Negro, mulatto, quadroon, or octoroon in the forum of 
letters or the polite arts. 

“* While primarily only those who have displayed evidence of literary ca- 
pacity of a creditable character are the subjects of consideration, I have not 
strictly confined myself to this line. If I found a colored man who, like 
General Dodd, was in command of the French forces in China during the 
Boxer troubles, or like Toussaint, Rigaud, Henry Diaz, or General Dumas, 
father of Alexandre Dumas, all men of military genius, I have not neglected 
any means to complete a biographical sketch of him, Again, I have no- 
ticed in every case a man like Henry Dietz of Albany, who won a prize in 
a competition of plans for a bridge, who in 1857 published in “ Leslie’s 
Weekly” plans and drawings for the first elevated railroad, now such a 
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feature of the large cities of the country; though not an author, he is 
included. Then, again, short sketches are given of Sebastian Gomez, the 
“mulatto Murillo,” and Juan Parez, painter, who rivalled Velasquez, and 
of Edmonia Lewis, the sculptress, whose “ Cleopatra ” was one of the fea- 
tures of the Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 1876; at the same fair 
a colored artist, Bannister, won a prize for his painting. Along with Henry 
O. Tanner, of world-wide fame, these are noticed. The second president 
of Mexico was a colored man. 

“ Mexico had a later president identified with the colored race, General 
Alvarez. He was in command of the Mexican army that captured and 
executed the Emperor Maximilian in 1867. Bolivia, Venezuela, and Co- 
lombia of the South American republics have all had as rulers men of 
African extraction. Sketches of them are given. In the matter of books 
and pamphlets I have listed fully three thousand, and that in a field where 
scholars are wont to regard the African as a negligible quantity. That the 
‘Goddess of Liberty ’ crowning the dome of the Capitol was completed by a 
mulatto slave, and the circumstances that led up to it, is worth recording, all 
must admit. Queen Victoria conferred the honor and title of knighthood on 
three colored men — Sir Edward Jordan, Sir Samuel Lewis, and Sir Conrad 
Reeves. In France several have had a similar honor, notably the Cheva- 
lier Sainte-Georges, knighted by Louis XVI. Sainte-Georges was one of 
the most remarkable men mentioned in history. Thackeray speaks of him 
in glowing terms. The first vice-president, 1904, French Chamber of Dep- 
uties, Gaston Gerville-Reache, is a quadroon from Guadaloupe. 

“The pages of history have been scanned with unremitting care, begin- 
ning with Ishmael, the first mulatto mentioned in history, being the son of 
Abraham by Hagar, the Ethiopian woman. Then through Solomon and 
the Ethiopian Queen of Sheba, who bore him a son, Menelik, the direct 
ancestor of the present ruler of Abyssinia. Then, like that feature in “ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives,” comparisons are made. Taking some notable character of 
the Caucasian type, I have matched him with some man of the other type. 
In that way the whole range of the world’s biography has been brought 
under contribution. 

“*To the great mass of readers it will be news to learn that Robert 
Browning was an octoroon. It is an interesting story, and the details I 
have gathered with great care. The same may be said in the case of 
Alexander Hamilton, the American statesman, and Henry Timrod, the 
Southern poet. Alexander Poushkin, Russia’s greatest poet, was a quad- 
roon. His grandfather, Hannivaloff, a negro protégé of Peter the Great, 
rose to be a general under Catherine. Poushkin’s daughter Natalie, wife 
of the Prince of Nassau, was ennobled under the title of Countess of Mer- 
enberg, and given a coat of arms in the German peerage by the grand- 
father of William II. of Germany, and her daughter, Countess Torby, is-the 
wife of the Grand Duke Michael of Russia and intimate friend of Queen 
Alexandra of England. So was Lord Nelson’s wife, Frances Nisbett, who 
succeeded to his title when he died, and a pension of $10,000 a year for 
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life. Andrew Graham is credited with saying Marcus Tullius Tiro, father 
of stenography, was a colored man.’” 


RANORDINE, RINORDINE, Rinor.—TI should be very glad if any one 
would tell me, or put me in the way of finding out, what legend or tradition 
or folk-tale underlies the following song, especially the third, fifth, and 
sixth stanzas. I quote it here from a pocket song-book of the earlier part 
of the last century; it has also been printed recently, in a somewhat differ- 
ent form, in Trifet’s (Boston) ‘“* Monthly Budget of Music.” The song is 
current in Missouri and has been for a long time. 


One evening as I rambled Two miles below Pomroy, 

I met a farmer’s daughter, All on the mountains high; 

I said, my pretty fair maiden, Your beauty shines most clear, 
And upon these lonely mountains, I’m glad to meet you here. 


She said, young man, be civil, My company forsake, 

For to my great opinion, I fe you are a rake; 

And if my parents should know, My life they would destroy, 
For keeping of your company, All on the mountains high. 


I said, my dear, I am no rake, But brought up in Venus’ train, 
And looking out for concealments, All in the judge’s name ; 
Your beauty has ensnared me, I cannot pass you by, 

And with my gun Ill guard you, All on the mountains high. 


This pretty little thing, She fell into amaze ; 

With her eyes as bright as amber, Upon me she did gaze; 
Her cherry cheeks and ruby lips, They lost their former dye, 
And then she fell into my arms; All on the mountains high. 


I had but kissed her once or twice, Till she came to again ; 
She modestly then asked me, Pray, sir, what is your name ? 
If you go to yonder forest, My castle you will find, 
Wrote in ancient history ; My name is Rinordine. 


I said, my pretty fair maiden, Don’t let your parents know, 

For if ye do, they ’ll prove my ruin, And fatal overthrow ; 

But when you come to look for me, Perhaps you ’ll not me find, 
But I ‘ll be in my castle ; And call for Rinordine. 


Come all ye pretty fair maidens, A warning take by me, 

And be sure you quit night walking And shun bad company; 
For if you don’t, you ‘Il surely rue Until the day you die, 
And beware of meeting Rinor, All on the mountains high. 


H. M. Belden. 
CoLtumBiA, Mo. 


Tue Twist-mMoutH Famity. There was once a father and a mother and 
several children, and all but one of them had their mouths twisted out of 
shape. The one whose mouth was not twisted was a son named John. 
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When John got to be a young man he was sent to college, and on the 
day he came home for his first vacation the family sat up late in the even- 
ing to hear him tell of all he had learned. But finally they prepared to go 
to bed, and the mother said, “ Father, will you blow out the light? ” 

“ Yes, I will,” was his reply. 

“ Well, I wish you would,” said she. 

“ Well, I will,” he said. 

So he blew, but his mouth was twisted, and he blew this way (the narrator 
shows how he did it — blowing upward), and he could n’t blow out the 
light. 

Then he said, “‘ Mother, will you blow out the light ?” 

“Ves, I will,” was her reply. 

“ Well, I wish you would,” said he. 

“ Well, I will,” she said. 

So she blew, but her mouth was twisted, and she blew this way (blowing 
downward) and she could n’t blow out the light. 

Then she spoke to her daughter and said, “ Mary, will you blow out the 
light ?” 

“ Yes, I will,” was Mary’s reply. 

‘Well, I wish you would,” said her mother. 

“ Well, I will,” Mary said. 

So Mary blew, but her mouth was twisted, and she blew this way (blow- 
ing out of the right corner of the mouth), and she couldn’t blow out the 
light. 

Then Mary spoke to one of her brothers and said, “ Dick, will you blow 
out the light ? ” 

“Yes, I will,” was Dick’s reply. 

“ Well, I wish you would,” said Mary. 

“ Well, I will,” Dick said. 

So Dick blew, but his mouth was twisted, and he blew this way (blowing 
out of the left corner of the mouth), and he could n’t blow out the light. 

Then Dick said, “ John, will you blow out the light ?” 

“Yes, I will,” was John’s reply. 

“ Well, I wish you would,” said Dick. 

“ Well, I will,” John said. 

So John blew, and his mouth was straight, and he blew this way (blowing 
straight), and he blew out the light. 

The light was out and they were all glad that John had succeeded, and 
the father said, “‘ What a blessed thing it is to have larnin’!” 

(The story hails from Plymouth, Mass.) 

Clifton Fohnson. 


HADLEY, MAss. 


CorrEcTION. —In a letter to the Editor, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall states that 
her article on “ The Periodical Adjustments of the Ancient Mexican Calen- 
dar,” noticed in this Journal (vol. xvii, p. 288), “ instead of a critique of 
Professor Seler’s paper, contains a correction of his dogmatic assertion that 
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‘there can be no doudt that the idea of the thirteen day intercalation was 
an invention of the learned Fesuit, Siguenza y Géngora.’ Serna is quoted, not 
to support any view of the author’s, but to Prove that this authority asserted 
that the intercalation was used when its supposed ‘inventor,’ Siguenza 
y Géngora was but eleven years of age.” 





LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


BERKELEY FoLK-Lore CLus.— Meetings of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club 
for 1905-06 have been provisionally arranged as follows : — 

On November 28 Professor F. B. Dresslar will speak on Some Studies 
in Superstition. 

In January Professor G. R. Noyes will speak on a subject connected 
with Slavic folk literature. 

In March Dr. Goddard will speak on American Indian folk-lore. 

These meetings will be held informally at 8 o’clock at the Faculty Club 
of the University of California. Individual notice of each meeting will be 
given. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


METHODS AND Aims OF ARCH#OLOGy. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
D.C. L., LL. D., etc. With 66 Illustrations. London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1904. Pp. xvii, 208. 

This is an excellent book for any scientific investigator to glance over. 
The fourteen chapters discuss briefly the following topics: The excavator, 
discrimination, the laborers, arrangement of work, recording in the field, 
copying, photographing, preservation of objects, packing, publication, 
systematic archeology, archeological evidence, ethics of archxology, the 
fascination of history. Chapter XII, on “ Archeological Evidence,” is of 
particular interest. The “pan-grave” and black incised ware of the 
Twelfth Dynasty are due tothe rude barbaric invaders from Europe, — 
another proof of the influence of that, continent in prehistoric ages. 


Aus DER WELT DER WOrTER. Vortrage iiber Gegenstinde deutscher 
Wortforschung von Kart MULLER—-FRAUREUTH. Halle a. S. Verlag von 
Max Niemeyer, 1904. Pp. 231. 

There is something of value to the folk-lorist in the ten sections of this 
work, which treat of : How the German speaks, change in the meanings of 
words, revivifying old words, strengthening linguistic expression, German 
words in foreign languages, popular names of materia medica, German 
folkdom as mirrored in the Alsatian dialect, folk puns and word-plays, 
ornate, epithets, the child and language. In the first chapter is an inter- 
esting discussion of German words for “ speak,” “ say,” and their numerous 
synonyms, — from the fields of childhood, literature, slang, etc. 
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Die ANMUT DES FRAUVENLEIBES. Von Dr. FriepricH S. Krauss, Mit 
nahezu 300 abbildungen nach Original-photographien. Leipzig, A. Schu- 
mann’s Verlag, 1904. Pp. 304. 

This is a worthy companion volume to the author’s “ Streifziige im 
Reiche der Frauenschénheit ” previously noticed in this Journal. The 
fourteen sections or chapters of the book treat the following topics: The 
skin of beautiful women as the seat of charm and loveliness. The eyes, 
the look, the eyelashes, the eyebrows. The hair of the head. The head 
and the forehead. The cheeks and the chin. The ears and the nose. The 
mouth, the lips and the teeth. The greeting and the kiss of women. The 
neck and the nape. The arm and the hand. The breast and the bosom. 
The foot and the calf. Headdress and ornament. Women’s means of 
beautifying themselves. 

The text is pleasing and instructive, the illustrations are artistical, and 
together they make a book profitable to the man of science and the layman 
as well. 


‘AN@POTIO®PYTEI’A. Jahrbuch fiir Folkloristische Erhebungen und For- 
schungen zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der Geschlechtlichen Moral. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. F. A. Krauss, unter redaktioneller Mitwirkung 
von Professor Thomas Achelis, u.a. Leipzig, 1903. Pp. 


In this volume Dr. Krauss, who, in the numerous issues of KPYTITA’AIA, 
has contributed much to our knowledge of folk-thought and folk-action in 
sexual life among the southern Slavs, publishes a great variety of data (pro- 
verbial sayings, legends, stories, imaginative tales, and popular descrip- 
tions of and comments upon the topics concerned) relating to all aspects 
of the very active sexual life of the same people. Nowhere else can the 
psychologist and the folklorist find a mass of material ready for study, 
whose genuineness is guaranteed by a man of science, linguistically and 
anthropologically equipped for the task of making it accessible. The 
author has no pornographic motive, but desires to contribute to the eluci- 
dation of the folk-side of the great human problem of sexual morality and 
the evolution of ideas and customs relating thereto. Besides the main 
section, the book contains some notes on “ Erotic Tattooing ” (illustrated), 
pages 507-513 ; and on “ Prostitution of To-Day,” pages 514-517, — here 
the vogue of prostitution of Magyar women in the Balkan peninsula, etc., 
is pointed out. Some book reviews close the volume. 

In the editing of this Annual Dr. Krauss is to have the codperation of 
Professor Achelis (Bremen), Dr. Bloch (Berlin), Dr. Boas (New York), Dr. 
Hermann (Budapest), Dr. Obst (Leipzig), Dr, Pitré (Palermo), Dr. Robin- 
sohn (Vienna). The general introduction (pages 7-21) is by Dr. Krauss. 


Ep. Haun. Das ALTER DER WIRTHSCHAFTLICHEN KULTUR DER MENSCH- 
HEIT. Ein Riickblick und ein Ausblick. Heidelberg, Carl Winter’s 
Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1905. Pp. xvi, 256. 


This summary of the author’s theories and ideas about the origin and 
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development of the economic culture of mankind is dedicated to Ferdi- 
nand von Richthofen. The author is already well known by his books on 
“ Domestic Animals ” and “ Cultivated Plants,” and his discussion of “ De- 
meter und Baubo.” The topics treated in the present volume are: The 
age of human culture. The first beginnings of mankind and the principle 
of evolution. Origin of hoe-cultivation. Hoe-cultivation, the work of 
women ; agriculture the work of men. Forms, stages, and transitions of 
hoe-cultivation. Horticulture. Conclusions for the age and origin of our 
culture. The age of hoe-cultivation, Culture-achievements of the stone 
age. The hoe-cultivation culture of Peru (Peru as the ideal of the social 
state). Shepherds. Origin of agriculture and its individual elements (the 
invention of the wagon, cattle in agriculture). Babylon. Egypt. China. 
India. Conclusions. Among the points emphasized by the author are 
these : Primitive man was not merely a hunter or solely a vegetarian, — 
neither his relations nor his mentality are so simple as has been thought. 
Hoe-cultivation is due to woman, agriculture to man, but to-day the man 
guides the plow and sows the seed while the woman tends to household 
duties. The oldest sub-form of agriculture is agriculture with artificial 
irrigation. Modern agriculture embodying the use of the plow and of the 
cow as draught and milch animal, the cultivation of grain in particular, etc., 
is an economic form fer se, different from the “ hoe-cultivation ” of primitive 
people, and has been inherited by the civilized races from the ancient Baby- 
lonians. The wagon (and wheel), first “invented ” for religious purposes, 
preceded the plow. The domestication of cattle arose also from religious 
grounds. 

It is evident that Hahn, who attributes so much to the “ ancient Baby- 
lonians,” is under the influence of the mirage oriental and does not take just 
account of the constantly accumulating mass of evidence that the begin- 
nings and often the complete development of certain institutions and arts 
of the primitive Europeans and their successors occurred on the soil of that 
continent and not in Mesopotamia, which itself shows many secondary 
phenomena. Asia Minor can no longer be regarded as the mother of pre- 
historic Europe. The theory of a “religious” origin of the wagon and of 
the domestication of animals is not by any means proved. The author, 
while ingenious in some of his suggestions and explanations, has not kept 
up with, or will not see, the trend of the latest archeological studies, which, 
to vary the old saw, are bringing us semper aliquid novi ex Europa. A 
rather needless polemic against socialism i. cluded and terminates the 
volume. 


Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. Section des Sciences Religieuses. 
L’ORIGINE DES POUVOIRS MAGIQUES DANS LES SOCIETES AUSTRALIENNES 
PAR M. Mauss, Maitre de conférences, pour l'histoire des religions des 
peuples non civilisés, avec un rapport sommaire sur les conférences de 
exercise 1903-1904 et le programme des conférences pour |’exercice 
1904-1905. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, mpcccciv. Pp. 86. 


The “analytical and critical ethnographic study ” of Professor Mauss on 
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the origin of the powers of the Australian shamans occupies pages 1-55, 
and the author claims to have familiarized himself with practically all the 
printed literature of the subject with the exception of a few of the more 
inaccessible older accounts, and some numbers of the journal “ Science of 
Man,” and furnishes abundant references. After discussing the “ magic 
power ” itself, the author considers the questions of birth, revelation, initia- 
tion by other shamans, relations between initiation by revelation and initi- 
ation by magic traditions, preservation and disappearance of magic powers, 
etc. In Australia the idea of “magic power” does not present itself in 
the complex and complete form met with in Melanesia and Polynesia, — 
no general and detailed correspondence to the mana occurs. While with 
some Australian tribes the rain-makers are hereditary, recruiting by birth 
does not bulk largely in the making of medicine-men in general, “ revela- 
tion” being the prevailing method of acquiring the art: revelation by the 
dead (spirits of parents transmit the magic power to children), revelation 
by spirits or mythic personages, more complex forms. “ Magic revela- 
tion’ is produced normally in isolated individuals and not in groups (the 
Combiningree are an exception), and is therefore “a social phenomenon 
produced only individually.” Cases of involuntary dreams and initiation 
are rare. Initiation by other magicians may be regarded as “ traditional 
revelation.” Initiation by revelation and initiation by magic traditions are 
very closely allied. The observances of which the shaman is the slave show 
that even if he is thought to be beyond the common, he has in reality the 
same connnection as his spectators. He feels himself different and does 
not lead the same life, as much from the necessity of imposing upon others 
as because he imposes upon himself, — particularly because he fears to lose 
the extraordinarily fugitive qualities acquired. He becomes, he remains, 
he is obliged to continue “another.” He has in part a “new soul.” He 
is a being whom society makes expand, and he himself must develop his 
personality until sometimes it is almost confounded with that of the “supe- 
rior beings.” 

The lectures in the Religious Science Section of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes for 1903-1904 included the following relating to America : — 

1. Léon de Rosny: Origin of the religions of Ancient Mexico. Theories 
as to pre-Columbian relations of America with the Old World. Interpre- 
tation of the sacred literature of Yucatan. Archaic writings of China and 
pre-Columbian America. 

2. G. Raynaud: Astronos @ myths of Peru and their relations with 
those of Central America. Ollantai. Critical-historical introduction to the 
study of Peruvian religions. 

For 1905-1906 the following are announced : — 

1. M. Mauss: Exegesis and critique of ethnographic data concerning 
the relations of the family and religion in North America. 

2. Léon de Rosny: Evolution of religious ideas among the peoples of 
Eastern Asia and the American Indians. Exegetic study and interpreta- 
tion of ancient texts of Eastern Asia and pre-Columbian American inscrip- 
tions. 
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3. M. Raynaud: Myths and cults of ancient Peru and their relations 
with those of Central America. Myths and cults of the Muyscas. Study 
of Ollantai. 


THe Fork-Lore Reapers. By EuLALIE Oscoop Grover, Member of 
American Folk-Lore Society, Author of Sunbonnet Babes’ Primer. 
Illustrated by Margaret Ely Webb. A Primer. Chicago-Boston : 
Atkinson, Neutzer & Grover, 1904. Pp. 111. Ditto. Book ONE. 
1905. Pp. 111. 

If the verdict of one mother and little girl who have used these books is 
to be taken, they are really good for the purposes intended. They contain 
in good-sized type, with appropriate and not over-done illustrations, the 
children’s old favorites, — “‘ Mother Goose” rhymes, nursery tales, and a 
number from Atsop, “the German,” etc., beside some to which well-known 
names belong. It is pleasing to find that, on page 5 of the “ Primer,” the 
famous song, “ Mary had a Little Lamb,” is rightly ascribed to Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale, mother of the late Horatio Hale, ethnologist, and once President 
of the American Folk-Lore Society. 


Paut Lappé. Un Bacne Russe. L’ite pe SAKHALINE. Ouvrage illustré 

de 51 gravures. Paris: Hachette, 1903. Pp. 276. 

Besides an interesting account of Saghalin and its “inns,” as the prisons 
are euphemistically termed, this book contains ethnological and folk-lore 
data concerning the Orok and Tungus (pp. 125-135); Giliaks (137-183), 
— houses and family life, manners and customs, marriage, religious ideas, 
legends and songs; Ainu (185-226),— beliefs and superstitions, houses, 
manners and customs, marriage, motherhood, occupations, funeral cere- 
monies). Pages 227-258 are taken up with an account of the bear-feast of 
the Ainu, and pages 259-269 by a description of the Giliak bear-hunt, and 
certain festivals and other customs connected with fishing and the chase. 
The effect of Russian colonization and the competition of the prisoners 
with the natives is referred to naively in the remark of one of these last, 
“T had to eat my dogs last winter, to prevent them starving to death 
(p. 126). The Giliaks and Ainu have not taken kindly to the efforts made 
to Christianize them by the Russian priests ; the Tungus and Orok are less 
refractory, and are now, for the most pari, “orthodox and baptized, but 
not converted.” One old Tungus is related to have carried an zon to his 
hut, fearing at first it might quarrel with the rest of his gods, but found 
things quiet and peaceable. Asked by the author where he thought the 
god of the Russians and prisoners abided, this old savage, with a grin, 
answered, “ there in the brandy-bottle ! ” — he drank hugely himself (p. 134), 
The test of wealth among the Giliaks is the number of dogs owned. The 
death of “a good, clever, industrious, fertile, and quiet woman,” among 
these people, is mourned “‘ almost as much as if she had been a man.” 
The author’s Giliak guide attended school at Vladivostock. The Giliak 
commercial-logic appears in the demand of a native for three roubles for 
two dogs,—one for each, another for the future puppies (p. 163). Giliak 
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women are powerful in their influence over their husband’s minds. A cer- 
tain Giliak described his “god” as being “a little bit god and a little bit 
devil” (p. 177). The Giliaks improvise songs while walking through the 
forest, —the song of a young woman is given on page 180. The Ainu 
account for their lack of a written language and consequent ignorance by 
saying that when the Japanese god visited the Ainu god one day he stole 
the grammar and written language while the latter was asleep (p. 191). 
A similar legend is found among the Giliaks and other Siberian peoples. 
When the author told him the French proverb, “‘ When one is dead, it is for 
a long time,” Otake, an Ainu, said, “ Your proverb is false, the dead are 
dead forever”’ (p. 198). Among the Ainu children are “ adored and spoiled.” 
In the speeches at the bear-feast, a few improvisations occur, the greater 
part of what is said by the old men is repeated according to tradition. The 
Giliaks venerate the bear less than the Ainu. 

According to M. Labbé, the natives are being gradually corrupted and 
ruined by contact with the prisoners and their jailers. A complete remod- 
elling of the prison system is necessary. 


Diz ToTeN 1M RECHT NACH DER LEHRE UND DEN NORMEN DES ORTHO- 
DOXEN MORGENLANDISCHEN KIRCHERECHTS UND DER GESETZGEBUNG 
GRIECHENLANDS. Von. Dr. jur. Dem. A. PETRAAKAKOS. Leipzig : Bohme, 
1905. Pp. xix, 248. 

This volume, which is provided with a bibliography (pp. x-xiv) and a good 
index, treats the following topics in its four parts: I. The dead in law in 
heathendom and Jewry (burial; prohibition, limiting, etc., of burial ; graves 
and cemeteries ; reverence for and protection of the memory of the dead). 
II. The dead in law in Christendom. III. The dead in law in Greece. 
IV. Private law in relation to the body and its parts (a review of literature 
and considerations). One finds here much concerning the right to be 
buried and how, legal aspects of various modes of disposing of the human 
body, procedures in peace and war, taboo’d individuals, etc. (suicides, 
murderers, etc.), church and other burials, place and treatment of graves 
and cemeteries, ornamentation of dead persons, coffins, and burial-places, 
funeral-flowers and cemetery-trees, child-burial, prayers for the dead, mourn- 
ing and lamentation, preservation of bodies (mummies), funeral feasts and 
death-meals, “ punishment” of corpses, funeral processions, and cortéges, 
mausoleums, catacombs, etc., house-burial, monuments, and memorials of 
the dead, family and individual rights, epitaphs and inscriptions, co/legia 
funeratica, saints and images, sanctuaries, caves, churches and temples, 
parentalia, reliquaries, treatment of heretics and the like, soul-feasts, death- 
masks, gifts to the dead, transportation of corpses, exhumation, ghouls and 
violations of the grave, the grave as /ocus religiosus, etc. Dr. Petraakakos’s 
book is an excellent work to be read in connection with the folk-lore side 
of the subject (indeed much of “law” is folk-lore here) as exemplified in 
Dr. Yarrow’s “‘ Mortuary Customs of the North American Indians.” 
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Der RICHTIGE BERLINER IN WORTERN UND REDENSARTEN, von HANS 
Meyer, Professor am grauen Kloster. Sechster Auflage. Berlin: H. S. 
Hermann, 1904. Pp. xviii, 172. 

This study of the vocabulary, phraseology, etc., of the Berlin dialect of 
German consists of a brief linguistic and grammatical introduction, a dic- 
tionary (pp. 1-139, 2 cols. to the page), three hundred verse items (children’s 
rhymes, jokes and jests, sarcastic rhymes, album verses, counting-out 
rhymes, folk-verses, proverbial sayings, jokes, songs, and couplets, parodies, 
etc.), a section on plays and games (pp. 158-163), lesser sections on fads, 
street-hawkers, inscriptions and signs, popular names of restaurants, etc., 
popular festivals. In an appendix (pp. 168-172) are given synonyms and 
expressions for deceit, threats, dull wit, going, money, clothing and dress, 
parts of the body, blows and to strike, sly, bad, much, theft and to steal, 
drink and drunken, refuse, crazy, squander, astonishment, etc. Among the 
popular verses is the following in which America is remembered : — 


Hurrjott, Hurrjott, jetzt kommt’s 
Wenn et kommt, denn is et da, 
Denn jehn wir nach Amerika. 
Amerika, det is zu weit, 

Denn jehn wir nach de Hasenhaid. 


On pages 162, 163 are given, in alphabetical order, 205 idioms, etc., re- 
lating to the game of “ Skat.” 

It is curious to find Azfeke (Aztec) in use in the sense of “ blockhead,” 
but this may be due to the “ Aztec dwarfs” exhibited in Berlin as elsewhere 
in Europe. To our “ He took French leave” corresponds “ Er hat sick uf 
franzés’ch jedriickt.” The Berliner’s knowledge of English is said to be 
comprised in these terms: “Oh yes, all right, mixed pickles, watercloset, 
beefsteak ” (p. 33). To his last dollar the Berliner says: “ Der letzte der 
Mohikaner!”’ the last of the Mohicans. 


VOLKERKUNDE. Von Dr. HEINRICH SCHURTZ. Mit 34 Abbildungen im 

Texte. Leipzig u. Wien: Franz Deuticke, 1903. Pp. xiii, 178. 

The author of this text-book of ethnology, one of the most brilliant of 
the younger school of German men of science, has passed away since its 
publication, and it cannot obtain from him the revision it would probably 
have received in places in a later edition. The three chapters (besides a 
brief introduction) are concerned with the bases of ethnology (physical 
anthropology, anthropogeography, linguistics), comparative ethnology (soci- 
ology, “‘ Wirthschaftslehre,” cultureology), and the races and peoples of the 
globe. The sections of interest to the folk-lorist are those dealing with 
sociology and related topics (pp. 45-78) and material and _ intellectual 
culture (pp. 78-136). On the whole, Dr. Schurtz takes reasonable and 
up-to-date views of most of the problems involved, being one of the few 
European ethnologists whose research and reading have been deep and 
wide enough to enable him to generalize without blundering, although his 
volume on “ Altersklassen and Mannerbiinde” showed that he could also be 
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under the domination of a favorite theory. The present work is well written, 
and, presenting much in little, can serve as a good introduction to ethno- 
logy. The section on religion, mythology, art, and science, though brief, is 
quite suggestive. Schurtz inclines to see one of the earliest beginnings 
of religion in manism, contemplation of the spirits of the dead, but even 
in its early stages it was divided into the fear-side and the protective 
side. For fetishism he suggests the definition of “ animistic spirit-worship 
with material substrate.” While mythology can exist without cult, the 
cult is unthinkable without a foundation of mythology, — mythology satis- 
fies the intelligence, cult the will. Sacrifices are perhaps the oldest cult- 
forms. According to Schurtz, prayers come rather late, and vows are more 
common than prayers with primitive peoples (no account was probably 
taken here of the prayers of American Indians). Mysticism is another germ 
of religion, — both active (magic, divination) and passive (amulets, talis- 
mans). ‘The priestly class originated with the division of labor, and their 
care of mystic powers led them to be reformers or hinderers of progress, as 
the case might be. Priest and poet created orderly pantheons and god- 
systems out of the fantastic chaos of primitive mythologies, and the recog- 
nition of light and sky deities paved the way for monotheistic conceptions. 
Folk-lore, as such, the collection of mdrchen and sagas, of customs and 
usages, belongs properly to Volkskunde and not to Volkerkunde. 
A. F.C. 
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Aimes, Hubert H. S., African Institutions 
in America, 15-32: 
Introductory, 15; holidays and amuse- 
ments in New England, 15, 16; elections of 
“ governor,” etc., 16-18; election parade 
and ball, 18, 19; parades, cadi/dos, and 
other African customs in Cuba, 20; St. 
Lucia, 23; Brazil, 24; French West Indies, 
24-32; Martinique, 25; Haiti and Santr 
Domingo, 26~—32; Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
Dessallines, 27, 28; Christophe, 29-31; 
Soulouque, 32. 

American Folk-Lore Society : 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting, 74, 7 5; Re 
port of Council, 74; Treasurer’s Report, 
74, 75; Officers elected for 1905, papers 
presented, 75; Treasurer, 76, 166; oi- 
ficers, 332; honorary, life, and annual 
members, 332; libraries and societies sub- 
scribing, 335; subscribers to Publication 
Fund, 336. 

Animals in folk-lore and myth : 
“American lion,” 224; ant, 45, 224; ant- 
eater, 224, 225; antelope, 9, 144; ape, 67; 
ass, 13; bat, 67; bear, 76, 144, 145, 176, 
259; beaver, 65, 139, 144; bee, 67, 244; 
blackbird, 102; blue jay, 102, 115; boar, 
24; buffalo, 178, 258, 282; bull, 76; bul- 
lock, 10; butterfly, 151; buzzard, 176; 
calf, 156; camel, 10; cat, 3, 5, 12, 33, 48; 
caterpillar, 26c ; chickenhawk, 104 ; civet- 
cat, 101; cock, 51; Cow, 34, 229; crow, 
44, 103, 115; deer, 94, 98, 101; dog, 3, 
S> 33> 39» 48, 57, 67, 102, 104, 145, 227, 
317-319; dragon-fly, 151, 261; duck, 
145, 215; eagle, 65, 76, 103, 104, 144, 
233, 259; earwig, 44; eel, 103; elephant, 
44; elk, 98, 104, 257-268; fisher, 101; 
flea, 227; fly, 45, 103, 104; fox, 101, 
144; frog, 5, 6, 14, 67, 99, 108-110; ga- 
zelle, 44; gnat, 44; goat, 39; goose, 49, 
57; grizzly bear, 103, 148 ; hair-seal, 222; 
hen, 57; horse, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 13, 145, 191; 
jaguar, 67; kid, 13, 33-48; kingfisher, 
231; kite, 76; lion, 101; lynx, 115; 
macaque, 223: measuring-worm, 148; 





meadow-lark, 102 ; mink, 65, 109; moan- 
bird, 67; mole, 99; moth, 258, 260; 
mouse, 4, 5, 37, 44, 45; mullet, 76; 
muskrat, 139; otter, 99, 139; OX, 24, 33- 
48; owl, 64, 65, 67, 145, 229; panther, 
IOI, 115; partridge, 142; peacock, 44; 
pelican, 104; perch, 141; pig, 34, 39, 176, 
255; pigeon, 11; plover, 76; porpoise, 
103; prairie-chicken, 145; rabbit, 61, 230; 
raccoon, 101, 144; ram, 51-54; rat, 34, 
45; raven, 65, 103, 108, 116, 121, 233; 
robin, 102; rooster, 229; salmon, 65, 97; 
saracura-bird, 223; screech-owl, 229, 
scorpion, 67 ; seal, 65; sea-gull, 215; sea- 
lion, 103; sea-otter, 103, 220, 221; ser- 
pent, 6,11, 64, 118; skate, 197; skunk, 
104; snail, 67; snake, 224, 234, 255; 
snipe, 76; spider, 61, 67, 96, 151, 267; 
sturgeon, 140; swan, 12, 57; tick, 45; 
tiger, 223, 224; toad, 6; tortoise, 67; 
turtle, 11, 177; turtle-dove, 37; vulture, 
37; Wasp, 224; whale, 76, 104, 109, 
233; wild-cat, 101; wolf, 3, 13, 40, 41, 
65, 115; woodpecker, 105, 145; wren, 65. 


Barry, Phillips, Some Traditional Songs, 


49-59: 

The Elfin Knight, 49; The Ram of 
Darby, 51; The Quaker’s Wooing, 55; 
The Twelve Days of Christmas, 56. 


Barry, Phillips, Traditiona] Ballads in New 


England L., 123-138: 

Introduction, folk-song as an element in 
American literature, 123, 124; origins, 
124; The Golden Vanity, 125; Lord 
Thomas and Fair Annet, 128; The 
Twa Sisters, 130; Lady Isabel and the 
Elf-Knight, 132; The George Aloe and 
the Sweepstake, 134; Henry Martin, 135; 
The Mermaid, 136; Captain Ward and 
the Rainbow, 137. 


Barry, Phillips, Traditional Ballads in New 


England. II., 191-214: 

The Gypsy Laddie, 191; Lord Randall, 
195; The Demon Lover, 207; Young 
Beichan, 209; The Elfin Knight, 212. 
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Barry, Phillips, Traditional Ballads in New 
England. III., 291-304: 
Lord Lovell, 291; Bonnie James Camp- 
bell, 294; Our Good Man, 294; Young 


| Hunting, 295; The Brown Girl, 295; 

Springfiled, Mountain, 295; Henry Mar- 
° tin, 302; Lord Randall, 303. 

; Bibliographical Notes, 77-84, 167-172, 252- 


256, 324-331. See Books Reviewed, Re- 
cent Articles of a Comparative Nature, 
Record of American Folk-Lore, Record 
of Negro Folk-Lore, Record of Philip- 
pine Folk-Lore. 
: Books Reviewed, 77-84, 167-172, 252-254, 
: 324-331: Abbott, G. F., Macedonian 
Folk-Lore, 168, 169; Balfour, M. C., 
County Folk-Lore: Northumberland, 
252, 253; Du Boscq de Beaumont, G., 
Une France oubliée; L’Acadie, 81 ; Dré- 
ber, W., Kartographie beiden Naturvélk- 
ern, 81-83; Drury, A. G., Legends of 
the Apple, 167, 168; Engel, E., Grie- 
chische Friihlingstage, 169; Garnott, E. 
B., Weather Folk-Lore and Local Weath- 
er-Signs, 81; Grover, E. O., Folk-Lore 
Readers, 328; Hahn, E., Das Alter der 
wirthschaftlichen “Kultur der Mensch- 
heit, 325, 326; Hellwig, A., Das Asyl- 
recht der Naturvélker, 81, 82; Jethabhai, 
G., Indian Folk-Lore, 83, 84; Kittredge, 
G. L., The Old Farmer and his Alma- 
nac, 77-80; Krauss, F. S., Die Anmut 
des Frauenleibes, 325; Krauss, F. S., 
"AN@POTIOSTTEIA, 325; Labbe, P., Un 
bagne russe. L’ ile de Sakhaline, 328, 329; 
Lemire, C., Les mceurs des Indo-Chinois, 
170; Mauss, M., L’Origine des pouvoirs 
magiques dans les sociétés australiennes, 
326-328; Meyer, H., Der richtige Ber- 
liner, in Wértern und Redensarten, 330 ; 
Miiller-Fraureuth, K., Aus der Welt der 
Worter, 324, 325; Nagl, J. W., Geo- 
graphische Namenkunde, 80; Owen, M. 
A., Folk-Lore of the Musquakie In- 
dians, 253; Pache, A., Naturgefiihl und 
Natursymbolik bei Heinrich Heine, 253, 
254; Petraakakos, D. A., Die Toten im 
Recht, 329; Petrie, W. F., Methods and 
Aims of Archzology, 324; Polle, F., Wie 
denkt das Volk iiber die Sprache, 171,172; 
Schurtz, H., Vélkerkunde, 330, 331; So- 
ciological Papers, 172; Tiele,C. P., Kom- 
pendium der Religionsgeschichte, 171. 
Borba, T. M., Caingang Deluge Legend, 








223-225: 














Flood covers all but top of Mt. Crin- 
jijinbe, 223; how waters were made to 
subside, 223; emerging of Indians from 
mountain, 223; kindling fire and making 
animals, 223,224; marriage, 224; origin 
of song and dance, 224, 225; ant-eater as 
wiseacre and prophet, 225. 


California Branch of the American Folk- 


Lore Society, 305-311 : 

Foundation, 305; report of committee, 
305; first meeting, 306; by-laws, etc., 
306, 307; officers, 307; roll of member- 
ship, 308 ; second meeting, council meet- 
ing, 309; council meeting, third meet- 
ing, 310, 311. 


Chamberlain, Alexander F., Mythology of 


Indian Stocks North of Mexico. L, 
111-122: 

Introductory, 111; Kulanapan, Maripo- 
san, Moquelumnan, 111; Palaihnihan, 
Piman, Quoratean, Shahaptian, Uche- 
ans, Weitspekan, Yakonan, 112; Yanan, 
Yuman, 113; Caddoan, 114, 115; Chi- 
nookan, Copehan, 115; Eskimoan, 116, 
117; Kiowan, 117, 118; Kitunahan, 118; 
Koluschan, 118, 119; Lutuamian, 119; 
Pujunan, 119, 120; Skittagetan (Haidan), 
120; Tsimshian (Chimmesyan), 120, 121; 
Wakashan (Kwakiutl-Nootka), 121, 122. 
See Record of American Folk-Lore, etc. 


Chamberlain, Isabel C. See Record of 


American Folk-Lore. 


Dorsey, George A., Caddo Customs of 


Childhood, 226-228 : 

Treatment and protection of new- 
born child, 226; bathing of child on 
tenth day nd ceremonies connected 
therewith, 226 ; lore of spirit-land taught 
to child, 227. 


Folk-Lore Meetings (Recent) in Califor- 


nia, 248, 249: 

Berkeley Folk-Lore Club, 248 ; constitu- 
tion, 248; officers, report of committee, 
248, 249. 


Golder, F. A., Aleutian Stories, 215-222: 


The sad woman, 215; the woman who 
was fond of intestines, 215-220; the 
man and woman who became sea-otters, 
220, 221; a sea-otter story, 221, 222; the 
brother and sister who became _hair- 
seals, 222. 
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Herrick, Mrs. R. E., Cupid’s Arrow, 276. 


Indian tribes : 

Achomawi, 112; Alsea, 113; Aleuts, 21 5- 
222; Andean Chaco, 69; Apache, 81, 
259; Arapaho, 61; Aré, 223; Argentine, 
76, 239; Arikara, 114; Aymara, 69; Aztec, 
65, 66, 71, 235, 236; Bakairi, 69; Black- 
foot, 144, 154, 260, 261; Brazil, 239; Bribri, 
68; Brunca, 68; Cabecar, 68; Caingang, 
223, 225; Caingua, 70; Calchaqui, 155, 
239; California, 148 ; Camé, 223; Carib, 
69, 240; Cayurucré, 223; Central America, 
237; Cheyenne, 215, 231; Chibcha, 68; 
Chinook, 115; Chinguano, 69; Chorote, 
69, 72; Clatsop, 115; Comanche, 185; 
Cora, 65; Costa Rica, 68; Cres, 139-143, 
231, 260; Crow, 215; Cuba, 68; Cuna, 68; 
Dakota, 8, 153, 154, 257-268 ; Dieguefio, 
13, 235; Dorasque, 68 ; Eskimo, 72, 116, 
117, 233; Fox, 144, 183; Galibi, 70, 240; 
Guaymi, 68; Guiana, 70; Guayaki, 70; 
Guyana, 70; Haida, 120, 253, 254; Ha- 
vasupai, 113; Heiltsuk, 122; Hopi, 72, 
150-153; Hupa, 62, 87; Iroquois, 150; 
Karok, 87, 92; Kathlamet, 115; Kicka- 
poo, 183; Kiowa, 117, 118; Klamath, 
119; Klickitat, 112; Koggaba, 68; Koo- 
tenay, 118; Kwakuitl, 72, 121; Lenapé, 
60; Makah, 121; Maidu, 89, 119; Mat- 
tole, 92; Maya, 66-68, 71, 154, 155, 237- 
239; Mexican, 65, 72, 162-165, 173-189, 
235, 236; Mission Indians, 113; Mixtec, 
236; Modoc, 119; Mohave, 113; Mo- 
hawk, 248, 160-162; Mohican, 232; 
Munsee, 132; Musquakie, 146; Nahane, 
61; Navaho, 62, 71, 166, 232, 246; New 
England, 232; Nayarit, 65; Nez Percé, 
112; Nishinam, 119; Nootka, 122; Oax- 
aca, 237 ; Ojibwa, 231; Omaha, 269-275; 
Onondaga, 148; Outagami, 144; Papago, 
112; Patwin, 115; Pawnee, 114, 115, 146, 
147, 226-228, 232; Peru, 240; Pima, 112; 
Pokonchi, 72; Pomo, 89; Powhatan, 60; 
Pueblos, 65, 234; Quichua, 69, 240, 241; 
Sac, 146; Sauk, 183; Seneca, 148, 317- 
319; Siiciatl, 65; Sioux, 144, 153, 154, 
186, 234, 277-290; Skidi Pawnee, 114; 
Sonkine, 92; Southern U. S., 235; Taina, 
68 ; Terraba, 68 ; Tlingit, 119, 234; Tsim- 
shian, 120; Tupi-Guarani, 70; Uncpapa, 
179; Wallapai, 113; Weitspek, 112; 
Wintun, 89, 92, 115; Wishosk, 85, 107; 
Wichita, 114; Xingu, 172; Yuchi, 124; 
Yuman, 113, 235; Zufii, 81, 179. 





Jones, William, The Algonkin Manitou, 
183-190 : 
Essential character of Algonkin religion, 
nature-worship, 183; religious senti- 
ment and language, 184; Sauk, Fox, 
and Kickapoo ideas, 184; identification 
of property with animate being, 184; 
eating heart of enemy, 185; confusion 
of property with object containing the 
property, 186; deliverance by help of 
transcendent agency, 186; visions, fasts, 
etc., 186, 187 ; in transport more common 
to hear than to see, 187; forms of “ rev- 
elation,’’ 188; interpretation of “ revela- 
tions,” 188; lack of mental] discrimina- 
tion, 189; esoteric sentiment and its 
basis, 189. 


Kittredge, George Lyman, Disenchantment 
by Decapitation, 1-14: 
Disenchantment by decapitation in Zhe 
Cari of Carlisle and The Turk and 
Gawain, two Middle English romances, 
1, 2; decapitation of helpful animals, 2- 
4; decapitation of helpful servants, 4, 
5; decapitation of heroine, 5; the frog 
prince, 5, 6; decapitation of bespelled 
persons in form of cruel or murderous 
demons and monsters, 6-10; other forms 
of violent death as means of unspelling, 
10; wounding, 11, 12; skinning, 12-14. 

Kroeber, A. L., Wishosk Myths, 85-107 : 
Introduction, distribution, and culture of 
Wishosk, comparison of myths with those 
of adjoining tribes and stocks, coyote- 
tales, creative myths, animal-stories, 85- 
93; myths of Gudatrigakwtl (“ A bove-old- 
man”) and of Gatswokwire (culture-hero 
trickster), 93-99 ; coyote-myths, 99-102; 
other animal-stories, 102-104; myths of 
Lakunowovitkatl and Dikwagiterai, 104, 
105; abstracts of myths, 106, 107. 


La Flesche, Francis, Who was the Medi- 
cine Man? 269-275: 
Erronecas ideas about American Indians, 
269, 270; religion, ideas as to the Mys- 
terious One, 270, 271 ; symbolism of tribal 
organization, 272; four requisites of “Men 
of Mystery, 272, 273; ritual for child- 
birth, 273, 274; tricksters, 274; medicine 
man in art, 275. 

Local Meetings and other Notices, 76, 77, 
166, 167, 324: 
Treasurer of the American Fulk-Lore 
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Society, 76; Boston Branch of American 
Folk-Lore Society, 76, 166; Cambridge 
Branch, 77; -Acting treasurer, 167; 
Berkeley Folk-Lore Club, 324. 


Newell, W. W., John H. Hinton, 159: 
Elected treasurer, 1891 ; activities ; resig- 


nation; death. 


Newell, W. W., In Memoriam: Washing- 


ton Matthews, 245-247 : 

Sketch of life and early activities, 245; 
knowledge of Indians, 245 ; contributions 
to Journal of American Folk-Lore and 
other publications, 245; Navaho Legends, 
246; private life, poetry, art, 246, 247. 


Notes and Queries, 160-165, 250-252, 312- 


324: 
Geography-rhymes, 160; views of a Mo- 
hawk Indian, 161, 162; Fr. Hunt-Cor- 
tes, the “ White Indian,” 163-165; the 
doughnut (C. Peabody), 166; Louisiana 
legend concerning will-o’-the-wisp (Mrs. 
C. V. Jamison), 250, 251; the cotton- 
wood-tree; Louisiana superstition, 251; 
De Witch-’ooman an’ de spinnin’-wheel 


_ (Mrs. M. E. M. Davis), 251, 252; street 


customs of Buenos Aires, 312-314; slang 
terms for money, 314, 315; Indians de- 
corate soldiers’ graves, 315; Indian 
names in Maine, 316, 317; Seneca white 
dog feast, 317-319; Negro genius, 319- 
322; ranordine, rinordine, rinor, 322; the 
twist-mouth family (C. Johnson), 321- 
323; correction, 323. 


Phenomena of Nature, etc., in myth and 
folk-lore : 
Air, 229; cardinal points, 223, 226, 236; 
clouds, 81; deluge, 96, 223-225; dust, 
258; earth, 236; fire, 5, 13, 33,41, 64, 
66, 71, 224, 281; foam, 69; fog, 97; 
light, 4; moon, 67, 81, 273; moonlight, 
35; mountain, 223; night, 7,67, 81, 233; 
noon, 9; rain, 81, 186, 232; rainbow, 60; 
rivers, 223, 227; rocks, 227; sand, 232; 
sky, 241; stars, 60, 235; stones, 223; 
sun, 65, 81, 226, 235, 273; water, 4, 5, 8, 
14, 33> 41, 51, 66, 67, 81, 223, 226, 239; 
weather, 81; will-o’-the-wisp, 250; whirl- 
wind, 251-268; wind, 40. 

Plants, etc., in folk-lore and myth: 
Acorn, 64, 102; apple, 167, 182; bean, 
185; berries, 35; bushes, 79; calabash, 
45; cedar, 229; cocoanut, 171; corn, 

44, 147, 151, 185 ; cottonwood, 251; dog- 
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tooth violet, 150; fir, 141; flowers, 95; 
gourd, 224; grapes, 41; juniper, 57; 
kava, 255; maté, 239; medicine-plants, 
231; mustard-seeds, 230; oats, 37; pars- 
ley, 51, 230; pear, 38; rosemary, 51; sage, 
51; stick, 33-44; thorn, 49; thyme, 51; 
tree of life, 256; trees, 223; willow, 64. 


























































7 
Recent Articles of a Comparative Nature, 
254-256. 
Record of American Folk-Lore, 60-73, 144- ; 


155» 231-243: 
Algonkian, 60, 61, 144, 145, 231, 232; 
Andean Chaco, 69; Argentine, 239; 
Athapascan, 61-64, 232; Aymaran, 69; 
Aztecan (Nahuatlan), 65, 66, 235; Brazil, 
239; Caddoan, 146-147, 232-233; Cal- 
chaquian, 155, 239-240; Californian, 
148; Cariban, 69, 70, 240; Central Amer- 
ica, 237; Costa Rica, 68; Cuba, 68; x 
Eskimo, 233; Guiana, 70; Haidan (Skit- 
tagetan), 233-244; Iroquoian, 148-150; 
Koluschan, 234; Mayan, 66-68, 154, 155, 
237-239; Oaxaca, 257; Peru, 240; Pue- 
blos, 150-153, 234; Quichuan, 240, 241; 
Salishan, 65; Siouan, 153, 154, 234; 
Sonoran, 65; Southern U. S., 235; Tupi- 
Guarani, 70; Uto-Aztecan, 63-66; Yu- 
man, 235; Zapotecan-Mixtecan, 257. 
General: American origins, 70; art, 71; 
codices and pictographs, 71 ; early Ameri- 
can writings, 241; education, 241; fire- 
worship, 71; Indian character, 237; 
International Congress of Americanists, 
71, 72; “ Ireland-the-Great,” 72; Jesup f 
Expedition, 241, 242; legends, 72; num- 
bers, 72, 73; petroglyphs, 242; popular 
fallacies, 242; pygmies, 242, 243; super- 
stition, 73; urn-burial, 73; wampum, 243. 

Record of Negro Folk-Lore, 156, 244: 
Africa and America, 156; Bush-Negroes, 
244; Jamaica, 156. 

Record of Philippine Folk-Lore, 157, 158: 
Assuan, 157; Igorot, 158; songs, 158. 


Sixteenth Annnal Meeting of American 
Folk-Lore Society. See American Folk- 
Lore Society. 

Swanton, John R., Explanation of the 

Seattle Totem-Pole, 108-110: 
History of pole, 108 ; description and in- 
terpretation of carvings and raven myth, 
108-110; comparison of versions. 

Swindlehurst, Fred, Folk-Lore of the Cree 

Indians, 139-143: 
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Methed and circumstances of tale-telling, 
139; creation, birth of Lake Mistassini, 
139; the painted canoe, 140; a big 
perch, 141; the story of Katonao, 141, 
142; the fisherman, 142; the biter bit, 
143. 


Thurston, Helen S., Riddles from Massa- 
chusetts, 182: 
Icicle, watch, pumpkin, drop of blood, 
walnut, cherry-needle. 

Toy, Crawford H., Mexican Human Sac- 
rifice, 173-181: 
Prevalence of ceremonial slaughter, 173; 
ritual conception of ceremony, 173, 174; 
origin of human sacrifice, 174 ; chief char- 
acteristics of Mexican human sacrifice, 
175; religious reverence paid to victim 
(identification with god) before death, 
175; Ainu bear sacrifice ambassadorial, 
176; Borneo pig sacrifice, 177 ; transition 
from ambassadorial to sacrificial ritual of 
Mexicans, 178: American Indian cere- 
monies (Uncpapa and Zufii), 178, 179; 
other suggestions, 180. 





Walker, J. R., Sioux Games. I, 277-290: 
Antiquity of games, 277; list of games, 
277, 278; game of wands and hoop, 278- 
280; legend of hoop game, 281-283; 
shinney, 283-285; guessing the odd stick, 
285, 286; game of elk, 287, 288; woman’s 
shinney, 288; game with foot-bones, 288, 
* 289; dice, 289, 290. 

Williamson, George, Superstitions from 
Louisiana, 229, 230. 

Wissler, Clark, The Whirlwind and the Elk 
in the Mythology of the Dakota, 258-268 : 
Relation between whirlwind and flutter- 
ing wings of moth, 258; idea of power 
of whirlwind, 268; buffalo and whirl- 
wind, 268; aid sought by imitation, 259; 
cocoon symbol of prayer, 259; bear and 
whirlwind, 259 ; scattering dust, 260; moth 
and sleep in Blackfoot myth, 260; Cree 
medicine, 268; whirlwind and caterpillar 
with Arapaho, 260; cross, 261; power of 
elk in relation to sexual passions, 261; 
story concerning this, 262-266; mystic 
flageolet, 266; courting blanket, 267; 
Dakota type of thought, 268. 
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